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THE  GALPHIN  CLAIM 
By  Wm.  P.  Brandon 

The  term  “Galphinism”  is  a  piece  of  American  Politi¬ 
cal  Slang  which,  though  not  in  such  common  usage  as  it 
once  was,  is  still  found  occasionally.  The  term  originated 
with  the  famous  Galphin  claim  in  the  Taylor  administra¬ 
tion  and  means,  roughly,  fraudulent  raids  on  the  treas¬ 
ury  through  the  medium  of  false  claims  against  the 
government. 

Ben :  Perley  Poore  intimates  that  the  Taylor  adminis¬ 
tration  was  notable  for  abuses  of  the  patronage  and  re¬ 
vivals  of  old  claims.  Among  the  latter,  he  specifically 
mentions  the  Galphin  claim  and  says  it  caused  wide  criti¬ 
cism  of  G.  W.  Crawford,  Taylor’s  Secretary  of  War, 
which  hurt  the  administration  generally  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people.^ 

Thurlow  Weed,  too,  speaks  of  the  criticism  that  was 
leveled  against  the  administration  as  a  result  of  this 
claim,  and  goes  on  to  say  that  Taylor,  after  the  criticism 
had  started,  made  his  own  investigation  of  the  facts  in 
the  case  and  decided 

“not  only  that  his  Secretary  of  War  had  used 
his  infiuence  in  favor  of  a  claim  in  which  he 
had  a  pecuniary  interest,  but  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  had  paid  it  without  i)ersonal 
examination  into  its  merits,  on  an  opinion  given 
by  the  Attorney  General,  who,  it  was  alleged, 
had  been  counsel  in  the  case  before  he  was  called 


1.  B.  P.  Poore,  Pertey’*  Remi$ii»eenee»  (Philadelphim  1886),  I,  866. 
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into  the  cabinet.*  Three  members  of  his  cabi¬ 
net,  therefore  were  compromised.”* 

Because  of  this,  according  to  Weed,  Taylor  was  worried 
for  some  weeks  just  prior  to  his  death,  and  he  decided 
on  the  strength  of  it  to  form  an  entirely  new  cabinet.* 
This  claim,  which  caused  so  much  discussion  of  both 
persons  and  parties,  in  1850,  is  almost  unknown  to  pres¬ 
ent  day  students  and  it  should,  therefore,  have  its  origin 
and  growth  explained.  In  brief  it  was  a  Revolutionary 
claim  that  grew  out  of  certain  lands  and  Indian  treaties 
in  Georgia,  and  which  was  repudiated  in  fact,  if  not  in 
words,  by  that  State. 

The  facts  of  the  case  seem  to  be  clear  enough,  and  it 
would  seem  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  a 
just  and  valid  claim  against  some  government,  but  against 
exactly  which  is  very  difficult  to  determine.  The  claim 
originated  with  one  George  Galphin,*  a  licensed  trader 
among  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians  in  the  period  just 
prior  to  the  American  Revolution,  who,  from  his  post  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Savannah  river,  carried  on  a  wide 
trade  in  both  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  especially  the 
latter.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable 
ability,  and  to  have  made  quite  a  success  of  his  trading 
ventures.  He  likewise  seems  to  have  attained  a  position 


2.  No  other  evidence  of  euch  a  chance  haa  been  found,  nor  haa  the  preaent 
inveatisator  found  evidence  to  aupport  it.  Weed  citea  no  aource  for  thia  atate> 
ment. 

5.  H.  A.  Weed,  ed..  Life  of  ThurUno  Weed  (Boaton,  1894),  I,  689,  et  eeq. 

4.  H.  A.  Weed,  ed.,  op.  eit.,  I,  689,  et  eeq.  Thia  atatement  of  Weed’a  ia 
the  only  one  by  a  contemporary  that  makea  any  mention  of  a  contemplated  cabi¬ 
net  cbanKe  by  Taylor.  Rhodea  aaya  that  the  acandal  vrowins  out  of  the  claim 
cauaed  Taylor  much  embarrasament  and  that  be  determined  upon  cabinet  reor- 
Kanization.  J.  F.  Rhodes,  Hietory  of  the  United  States  from  the  Compromise  of 
iSSO  (New  York,  1898),  I,  208,  204. 

6.  The  History  of  the  claim  is  briefly  outlined  in  a  number  of  works. 
Probably  the  best  brief  sketch  is  in  G.  A.  White,  Historical  Collections  of  Georgia 
(New  York,  1864),  246,  et  seq.  The  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
appointed  in  1860  to  investicate  the  affair  made  a  detailed  report  of  the  facts  in 
the  ease  which  is  published  in  Appendix  to  the  Congressional  Globe,  lat  Sess. 
8l8t  Cons.  pp.  646-9.  C.  C.  Jones,  History  of  Georgia  (Boston,  1888),  U,  186, 
and  H.  McCall,  History  of  Georgia  (Savannah.  1811,  1816),  II,  6,  6,  give  some 
of  the  facta  for  the  early  period.  U.  B.  Phillips,  Life  of  Robert  Toombs  (New 
York,  1918),  188-41,  gives  a  good,  brief  resume. 
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of  great  influence  among  the  natives,  and  to  have  been 
employed  at  various  times  by  the  British  officials  as 
mediator,  interpreter,  agent  and  so  on,  among  them. 

The  Creeks  and  Cherokees  became  indebted  to  Gal¬ 
phin  and  a  number  of  the  other  traders  to  a  large  amount, 
Galphin's  claim  against  them  being  augmented  by  those 
of  several  of  the  other  traders  whose  assignee  he  was. 
In  1773  the  Indians,  being  unable  to  pay  these  claims, 
ceded  to  the  whites,  by  the  Treaty  of  Augusta,  a  large 
area  of  land  in  the  present  state  of  Georgia,  with  the 
express  understanding  that  the  claims  of  the  traders 
were  to  be  satisfied  out  of  the  proceeds  of  those  lands. 
This  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  crown,  and  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  audit  the  various  claims,  Galphin’s 
among  them.  To  the  creditors  whose  accounts  were  so 
audited  and  found  correct,  certificates  to  that  effect  were 
issued  and  their  claims  ordered  to  be  paid  from  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  Indian  cession.  Galphin,  with  the  rest  of 
the  traders,  presented  his  accounts  and  received  his  cer¬ 
tificate,  his  due  being  £9,791,  15s,  5d.  The  certificate  of 
an  admitted  claim  was  given  him  on  June  6, 1775.' 

Shortly  after  he  had  received  his  certificate  the  Rev¬ 
olution  began  and  payment  of  Galphin’s  claim  was  held 
up.  In  1780  the  lands  being  part  of  the  property  of 
Great  Britain,  were  taken  over  by  Georgia,  and  were 
used  by  the  state  for  various  purposes  of  its  own.  The 
principal  use  seems  to  have  been  the  pa3rment  of  Rev¬ 
olutionary  bounties,  and  the  establishment  on  the  lands 
in  question  of  settlers  to  protect  the  frontier  from  In¬ 
dian  invasion. 


6.  C.  C.  Jones,  Hittory  of  Georgia,  11.  186.  Jones  slso  says  that  at  first 
Galphin’s  claim  was  refused  admission  because  of  his  opposition  to  “the  oppress¬ 
ive  measures  of  the  British  Government,"  and  that  this  refusal  was  approved  by 
the  Ministry  of  Great  Britain.  McCall  also  says  that  Governor  Wright  had  a 
certain  amount  of  discretion  as  to  payment,  and  that  Galphin,  and  some  of  the 
others  suffered  at  his  hands  through  partiality.  H.  McCall,  History  of  Georgia, 
U.  6,  6. 
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When  Georgia  took  over  the  lands  by  legislative  enact¬ 
ment,  provision  was  made  whereby  any  of  the  traders 
who  had  claims  against  the  recent  acquisition  of  the  state 
might 

“lay  their  claims  and  accounts  before  this  or 
some  future  house  of  Assembly  to  be  examined. 
Whatever  claims  shall  be  found  just  and  proper, 
and  due  to  the  friends  of  America,  shall  be  paid 
by  treasury  certificates  for  the  amount,  payable 
within  two,  three,  and  four  years,  and  carrying 
six  per  cent  interest.”’ 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  Georgia  fully  acknowledged 
that  there  were  certain  persons  who  had,  or  who  might 
have,  a  just  claim  to  the  lands  which  the  state  was  se¬ 
questering  to  its  own  use.  The  state  did,  and  justly  it 
seems,  put  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  claimants,  not 
only  as  to  their  claims,  but  also  as  to  their  sympathies 
and  actions  during  the  war. 

There  is  no  more  doubt  that  Galphin  justly  belonged 
in  the  class  of  “the  friends  of  America”®  than  there  is 
that  his  claims  were  equitable  and  legal,  and  of  this  latter 
there  is  the  evidence  of  the  certificate  issued  him  in  1775 
by  the  auditing  commission.®  There  is  likewise  ample 
evidence  that  the  man  was  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  patriots 
during  the  Revolution ;  his  particular  contribution  to  the 
cause  being  the  maintenance  of  more  or  less  amicable 
relations  along  the  southern  Indian  frontier. 

“His  great  influence  with  the  Indians  caused 
them  to  resist  the  importunities  of  England,  and 
refrained  [sic]  from  taking  part  in  the  war. 


7.  Act  of  the  Geoncia  Legislature,  January  28.  1780,  R.  and  G.  Watkins, 
eds.,  A  Digeat  of  the  Latoa  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (Philadelphia,  1800),  no.  269 
pp.  232-6,  sec.  xxii. :  also  quoted  in  “Report  of  the  Investigation  Committee”  in 
Appendix  to  the  Congreeeional  Globe  let  Sees.  Slot  Cong.,  pp.  546-9.  This  will 
hereafter  be  cited  simply  as  The  Appendix.  White,  op.  eit.,  also  mentions  this 
Legisiative  provision. 

8.  Although  some  aspersions  on  his  chanuiter  as  such  were  implied  by  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  New  York  in  1860,  vide  infra.,  p.  134. 

9.  Vide  supra,  p.  116. 
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He  was  especially  and  peculiarly  the  means  of 
averting,  to  a  great  extent  from  Georgia  and 
Carolina  the  cruelties  and  atrocities  of  Indian 
warfare.”^® 

A  number  of  notable  figures  of  the  period  bear  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  patriotism  of  Galphin;  among  whom  Walton 
and  Habersham  were  possibly  the  most  famous ;  the  for¬ 
mer  is  particularly  warm  in  his  testimony  as  to  Galphin’s 
services  to  America.  The  British  goverment,  itself, 
bore  witness  to  Galphin’s  enmity  toward  it  when  it  at¬ 
tainted  him  of  high  treason,  and  in  so  doing  referred  to 
him  as  the  “Rebel  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs’’^^  a 
few  months  before  his  death.  It  strengthened  its  testi¬ 
mony  of  this  fact  when,  in  1791,  it  refused  to  pay  his 
claim  on  grounds  of  his  lack  of  loyalty  to  the  crown.^* 

For  some  unexplained  reason  no  action  was  taken  to 
realize  on  the  claim  for  some  years.  Its  first  presenta¬ 
tion  to  the  legislature  of  Georgia  under  the  provision  of 
the  act  of  1780  seems  to  have  been  made  in  1789.**  The 
petition  was  referred  to  a  committee  for  investigation, 
which  rendered  a  favorable  report,  but  no  action  was 
taken  by  the  legislature  itself.*^  The  following  year  an 
agent  was  sent  to  England  to  make  an  attempt  to  collect 
from  that  government  the  amount  due.  Great  Britain 
refused  to  make  any  settlement,  holding  that  Galphin, 
having  aided  the  Revolution,  had  forfeited  consideration 
at  her  hands.** 


10.  "Report  of  the  InvestiKetion  Committee”  in  The  Appendix,  1st.  Sees. 
Slst.  Cons.  PP.  646-91 

11.  Jones,  op.  eit.  pp.  98-106  Kives  the  text  of  a  “Disqaalifyins  Act” 

passed  by  the  royal  yovemment  of  the  colony  July  6,  1780.  161  men  are  listed 

as  disqualified,  Galphin  is  one  and  is  listed  as  “Rebel  Sup.  I.  Affairs.’* 

12.  "Report  of  the  Investigation  Committee”  in  The  Appendix,  1st.  Sess. 
Slst.  Cong.  pp.  646-9. 

18.  Journal  of  Georgia  Houee  of  Repreeentativee  171$,  p.  80.  The  “Report 
of  the  Investigation  Committee”  The  Appendix,  1st.  Sess.  Slst.  Cong.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible,  however,  that  tte  first  attempt  was  a  year  earlier.  White,  op.  eit,  gives  the 
date  of  the  first  attempt  as  1798,  which  is  certainly  too  late. 

14.  “Report  of  the  Investigation  Committee”  in  The  Appendix,  1st.  Sess. 
81st.  Cong.  pp.  646-9.  The  Georpia  Houee  Journal,  op.  eit.,  lists  the  committee, 
but  does  not  show  that  it  reported. 

16.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  other  creditors  involved  who  had 
remained  loyal  to  Great  Britain  were  paid  through  an  appropriation  by  thsd 
government.  White,  op.  eit. 
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In  1793  another  attempt  was  made  to  gain  payment 
from  Georgia,  and  on  this  occasion  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  investigate  the  matter  reported 

“that  the  debt  ought  to  be  provided  for 
agreeably  to  the  act . . .  passed  23d.  of  January, 

1780,  as  not  only  being  plainly  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  letter  of  that  act,  but  also  fully  substan¬ 
tiated  as  a  debt  against  the  state,  who  has  .  .  . 
sold  the  lands  ceded  for  payment  thereof  for 
their  own  use,  by  which  your  committee  are  of 
opinion,  the  State  has  made  itself  liable  for  the 
same,  on  every  principle  of  justice  and  equity.”^* 
and  they  therefore  advised  immediate  liquidation  of  the 
claim.  The  Senate  of  Georgia,  in  conformity  to  this  re¬ 
port  and  recommendation,  passed  an  act  to  pay  the  claim, 
but  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature  failed  to  concur, 
and  this  attempt  to  collect  failed.” 

From  1793  on  there  were  ^riodic  attempts  to  collect 
the  claim  from  the  state  of  Georgia,  none  of  which  were 
successful.  In  some  instances  favorable  reports  were 
made  by  legislative  committees,  and  in  others  the  reverse 
was  true ;  occasionally  one  or  the  other  branch  of  the  leg¬ 
islature  would  take  favorable  action,  but  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  claimants  to  obtain  satisfaction.^^  At  one  time 
the  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter  went 
so  far  as  to  recommend  “the  payment  of  the  debt,  in  cer¬ 
tificates  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest  from  the  31st  of 
December,  1794,  as  the  state  had  appropriated  the  lands 
charged  with  this  debt,  by  granting  them  to  her  citi¬ 
zens.”” 

The  first  real  attempt  to  collect  the  claim  from  the 
Federal  Government  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  New 


16.  Quoted  in  “Report  of  the  InvestiKation  Committee"  in  The  Appendts, 
1st.  Sess.  Slat.  Cong.  pp.  646>9. 

17.  Ihid.  It  seems  that  it  was  a  simple  failure  to  act  rather  than  a  re¬ 
fusal  to  pass  the  senate  biU. 

18.  “Report  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation,”  in  The  Appendix,  1st. 
Sess.  Slst.  Cong.,  PP.  646-9. 

19.  Quoted  in  “Report  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation."  ibid. 
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Echota  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Chero- 
kees  in  1835.  In  that  treaty  there  was  a  clause  binding 
the  United  States  to  pay  the  Galphin  Claim,  but  the  Sen¬ 
ate  refused  ratification  and  it  was  stricken  from  the  final 
draft.2®  Even  earlier  than  this,  however,  there  seem  to 
have  been  attempts  during  the  Jacksonian  regime  to  in¬ 
duce  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  take  over  the 
duty  of  paying  the  claim.  Forsyth,  as  Secretary  of  State, 
testifying  before  an  investigating  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1837,  said  that  he  had  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  claim  as  counsel  since  1827,  or  1828.^^  He 
also  testified,  in  answer  to  a  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  his  department  had  had  anything  to  do  with  the  claim 
pending  the  Indian  treaty,  as  follows: 

“The  Department  of  State,  since  it  has  been 
under  my  care,  has  had  no  concern  with  the  Gol- 
phin  [stc]“  claim  other  than  in  certifying 
some  documents  among  the  files  of  papers  relat¬ 
ing  to  a  time  anterior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  constitution.  All  the  business  of  Indian 
treaties  is  transacted  in  the  War  Department,  to 
which  ...  I  delivered  a  statement  of  the  Golphin 
claim,  with  a  view  to  have  it  provided  for  by 
some  subsequent  arrangement  with  the  ...  In¬ 
dians.  That  statement  having  been  mislaid,  an¬ 
other  statement  was  substituted  for  it,  by  the 
parties  interested  . . .  While  the  treaty  was  be- 


20.  Ibid.  It  seeins  impouible  to  say  jost  how  this  clause  sot  into  the 
treaty.  In  18S6-S7  when  S.  A.  Wise  was  headins  a  committee  investiyatinK  tbs 
various  department  heads,  one  John  Ross,  a  Cherokee  chief,  was  questioned  on 
the  subject.  He  seems  to  have  had  nothinK  to  do  with  the  draft  of  the  treaty 
that  actually  went  to  the  Senate,  as  that  seems  to  have  been  negotiated  by  a 
group  beaded  by  John  Ridge,  a  rival  of  Ross’s.  In  his  testimony  Ross  said  that 
several  attempts  had  been  made  to  bribe  him  to  put  a  Galphin  clause  in  the 
treaty,  but  that  he  had  refused.  It  seems,  from  what  he  says,  to  have  gotten  in 
after  he  left  Washington.  House  Reportt,  no.  194,  2nd.  Sess.  24th.  Cong.,  pp.  291. 
4.  Forsyth,  the  Secretary  of  State  at  tlm  time,  testified  before  the  same  commit* 
tee  that  no  one.  so  far  as  he  knew,  had  made  any  attempts  to  bribe  Ross,  ibid., 
p.  lOS.  He  also  said  that  Cass,  Secretary  of  War,  t<dd  him  that  Jackson  was  in 
doubt  whether  Georgia  or  the  United  States  ought  to  pay  the  claim,  and  that  the 
president  had  not  consented,  therefore,  to  that  clause  in  the  treaty.  Ibid.,  106. 

21.  Mourn  Reportt  no.  194,  2nd.  Seas.  24th.  Cong.,  p.  106. 

22.  So  spelled  all  the  way  through  this  report. 
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ing  negotiated  here,  the  representatives  of  Gol- 
phin  had  an  agent ...  in  this  city,  who  applied  to 
me  to  urge  the  President  to  admit  the  claim  .  .  . 

I  declined  any  conversation  with  the  President 
because  of  my  contingent  interest. 

How  vigorous  were  these  ealier  attempts  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  existing  documents.  It  is  quite  possible  that  they 
were  regarded  merely  as  preparatory  moves  looking 
toward  a  real  attempt  to  obtain  Federal  payment  at  a 
later  date.  It  seems  probable  that  the  hope  of  collection 
directly  from  the  Federal  government  was  stimulated — 
it  may  actually  have  been  suggested — by  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  1832  by  which  certain  Virginia  Revolutionary 
claims  were  paid.**  It  is  certain  that  there  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  any  attempted  Federal  action  before 
that  date. 

In  May  of  1836  the  Senate  instructed  its  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  paying  the  claim.*®  This  committee  requested 
the  President  to  obtain  all  possible  information  from  the 
Governor  of  Georgia,  which  was  accordingly  done  and 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  in  January,  1837.**  The  reply 
of  the  Governor  held  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  Gal- 
phin’s  heirs  had  due  them  the  amount  of  the  original 
claim.  He  informed  Jackson  as  to  the  essential  facts  of 
the  case,  and  that  payment  had  never  been  made  either 
by  Great  Britain,  Georgia,  or  the  United  States,  and  then 
went  on  to  say: 

“The  true  question  now  is,  whether  Georgia 
or  the  United  States  ought  to  pay  the  money. 

It  is  true  that  the  lands  .  .  .  being  within  the 
jurisdictional  limits  of  Georgia,  were  subject  to 


28.  ffouae  Reporta  no.  194,  2nd.  Sess.  24th.  Cong.,  p.  106. 

24.  Vide  infra.,  pp.  180-182. 

26.  “Report  of  t^  Committee  of  Investigation,”  in  The  Appendix,  1st 
Sess.  81st.  Cong.,  pp.  646-9. 

26.  Jackson's  letter  of  transmissal  J.  D.  Richardson,  ed..  Messages  and 
Papera  of  the  Presidents  (Washington,  1896),  III,  274. 
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her  disposition;  and  it  is  also  true  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  them  was  granted  as  boun¬ 
ties  to  soldiers  of  the  Revolution.  George  Gal¬ 
phin  .  .  .  rendered  important  services  to  the 
cause  of  independence,  not  for  Georgia  alone,  but 
for  all  the  States.  His  claim  was  not  against 
Georgia,  but  originally  against  Great  Britain, 
and  subsequently  against  the  United  States ;  be¬ 
cause  it  arose  under  a  treaty  stipulation,  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  which  devolved  .  .  .  not  on  Georgia, 
but  on  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
which  had  succeeded  to  that  of  Great  Britain  re¬ 
ceiving  the  benefits,  and  bearing  the  burdens. 

The  claim  of  Mr.  Galphin  has  always  been  con¬ 
sidered  just  by  Georgia,  but  she  has  denied  that 
she  is  liable  to  the  payment  of  it,  and  has  there¬ 
fore  uniformally  refused  to  do  so,  although  there 
has  been  some  reports  made  by  committees  of 
one  of  the  other  branches  of  the  Legislature, 
recommending  payment  by  Georgia.”” 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  disposition  of  this  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  claim  by  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  Senate  was  ever  made.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
passing  of  that  Congress  in  March  of  1837  put  an  end  to 
the  matter  for  some  years — the  Congresses  of  the  Van 
Buren  administration  having  other  and  weightier  prob¬ 
lems  to  consider. 

In  the  thirties  it  would  appear  that  a  simultaneous  ef¬ 
fort  was  being  carried  on  to  collect  the  claim  from  either 
Georgia  or  the  United  States.  It  is  possible,  even  prob¬ 
able,  that  the  efforts  were  intensified  by  the  employment 
in  1833  of  George  W.  Crawford  as  counsel  and  agent  for 
the  claimants  on  a  contingent  basis  of  one-half  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  claim,  an  arrangement  definitely  fixed  in  1835 


27.  Letter  of  Governor  Schley  quoted  in  “Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Inveetisation.**  Ths  Appendix,  lat  Seat.  Slat  Cons*.  PP.  64S>9. 
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as  one-half  the  net  proceeds.^^  In  the  closing  years  of 
the  decade  two  or  three  last  desperate  attempts  were 
made  to  collect  from  Georgia,  in  which  attempts  Toombs, 
then  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  took  an  active  part.** 
One  of  these  attempts  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  ap¬ 
pointing  an  investigation  commission  to  consider  this,  and 
two  or  three  other  claims  against  the  state,  and  report  at 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature.  The  commission  had 
a  majority  of  Democrats,  and  they  opposed  the  pajrment, 
by  the  state.  Toombs  and  two  other  members  of  the 
commission,  however,  filed  a  minority  report  favoring 
payment  of  the  claim  in  full,  with  interest  from  the  date 
of  origin.*®  The  majority  report  was  adopted  by  the  leg¬ 
islature.*^  In  1839,  likewise,  a  resolution  was  introduced 
in  the  Georgia  House  of  Representatives  to  call  upon  the 
Georgia  delegation  in  Washington  to  push  the  claim 
there ;  this  resolution  being,  however,  almost  immediately 
tabled.** 

At  about  the  same  time  that  this  action,  or  lack  there¬ 
of,  was  being  taken  in  Georgia  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  received  a  report  from  its  Indian  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee**  to  the  effect  that  the  Galphin  heirs  had  no  just  claim 
against  the  national  government.  The  reason  assigned  in 
this  report  was  that  the  land,  from  the  proceeds  of  which 
the  claim  was  to  be  paid,  had  been  disposed  of  by  Georgia. 
The  Committee  further  expressed  itself  to  the  effect  that, 
had  those  lands  fallen  into  the  possession  of,  and  been  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  the  United  States,  then  that  government 


28.  “Report  of  the  Committee  of  InTeetiKation,”  in  The  Appendim,  let. 
Sees.  Slit.  ConK..  PP.  648-a.  The  opinion  that  Crawford  stimulated  the  activity 
is  hazarded  on  a  statement  by  Alex.  H.  Stephens:  “He  [Crawford]  is  a  lucky 
man  in  old  claims,”  contained  in  a  letter  from  Stephens  siven  in  Johnson  and 
Brown,  Lift  of  Altxander  H.  Stephens  (Philadelphia.  1878).  261. 

29.  Ibid.;  Journal  of  Gtorgia  Haute  of  Repreoentativei,  1889,  pp.  869-78 
ef.  U.  B.  Phillips,  Life  of  Toombt,  188-41,  and  White,  op.  eit. 

80.  It  is  probable  that  the  two  minority  members  who,  with  Toombs,  ad¬ 
vised  payment  were  Whiss,  though  the  evidence  on  this  point  is  not  certain. 

81.  Georgia  Haute  Journal  1889,  op.  eit.  “Report  of  the  Investigation 
Committee,”  in  The  Appendix,  1st.  Sess.  81st.  Cong.,  pp.  646-9.  Phillips,  Life 
of  Toombt,  188-41. 

82.  Ibid. 

88.  The  data  was  1888. 
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would  have  been  liable;  but,  under  the  existing  circum¬ 
stances,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  lia¬ 
bility  was  elsewhere.*^  In  1844,  on  its  first  appearance 
on  that  fioor,  the  House  of  Representatives  referred  the 
claim  to  its  Committee  on  Claims  where  it  seems  to  have 
been  quietly  forgotten.*® 

The  real  hope  of  the  claimants  and  their  agent,  Craw¬ 
ford,  seems  to  have  been  the  Senate ;  for  in  that  body  the 
petition  of  the  Galphin  heirs  was  received  in  1846,  and  it 
was  immediately  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
The  Committee  shortly  afterward  rendered  a  favorable 
report,  and  a  bill  authorizing  payment  of  the  claim.**  The 
Senate  never  acted  on  the  report  or  the  bill.*''  The  next 
year  the  same  Senate  Committee  made  a  similar  report,** 
and  the  bill  framed  by  it  was  passed  by  the  Senate**  only 
to  be  given  an  unfavorable  report  by  the  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives.*®  The  House 
Committee  based  its  report  on  approximately  the  same 
grounds  as  that  taken  by  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  Senate  in  1838.*^  A  third  favorable  report  and  bill 
authorizing  payment  from  the  national  treasury  was  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  December, 
1847,  shortly  after  the  new  Congress  assembled.**  It  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  without  debate,  and  apparently 
without  division.**  In  this  case  the  report  of  the  Judi- 


S4.  “Report  of  the  InTestisatioD  Committee,”  in  The  Appendts,  let.  Seee. 
Slit.  Cons.,  pp.  646*9. 

66.  Ibid.  Two  yemrs  later  Toomba  bore  witneas  that  the  Hooae  of  Rep* 
reaentatirca  waa  not  a  sood  place  to  brins  aueb  a  matter.  U.  B.  Phillipa,  e^. 
The  Comtpondenet  of  Robort  Toombt,  Alexondor  H.  5(ephene.  and  HowoU  Cobb 
(Waahinston,  1916),  72*6.  “Toomba  to  Crawford.  Feb.  6,  1846.” 

66.  The  Congreotional  Globe,  lat.  Seaa.  29th.  Cons*,  P*  1064.  Hereafter 
cited  aimply  aa  The  Globo. 

67.  “Report  of  the  Inveatisation  Committee,”  in  The  Appendts,  lat.  Seaa. 
61at.  Cons-,  PP.  646*9. 

68.  The  Globe,  Snd.  Seaa.  29th.  Cons.,  p.  171. 

69.  Ibid.,  469. 

40.  Ibid..  602. 

41.  Vide  aapro,  p.  122.  This,  at  least,  is  the  reason  assisned  by  the  com* 
mittee  aceordins  to  the  only  evidence  of  the  content  of  their  report  available. 
Tlte  report  does  not  seem  to  have  been  printed,  the  only  statement  in  The  Globe 
is  that  it  was  unfavorable.  The  “Report  of  the  Investigation  Committee”  of  1860 
aaaigna  the  reason  for  this  unfavorable  report  given  herein.  Cf.  that  report, 
3^  Appendix,  1st.  Seas.  61st.  Cong.,  pp.  646*9. 

42  The  Globe,  1st.  Seas.  60th.  Cong.,  p.  76 

46.  /bid.,  107. 
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ciary  Committee  merely  repeated  that  one  which  had  been 
rendered  the  preceding  year,  with  a  statement  that  the 
earlier  report  had  given  the  details  in  which  the  present 
report  concurred.^* 

The  earlier  committee  had  recited  the  history  of  the 
claim  in  very  brief  form,  pointed  out  that  it  should  be 
paid  as  it  was  a  just  one,  mentioned  the  question  as  to 
whose  was  the  responsibility  for  payment,  and  concluded 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  grant  the  re¬ 
lief  for  which  the  Galphin  heirs  were  petitioning.  The 
reasoning  by  which  that  conclusion  was  reached  was  as 
follows:  Georgia  was  only  a  single  participant  in  the 
Revolution,  and  since  it  was  that  war  which  had  caused 
the  nonfulfillment  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1773  it 
hardly  seemed  just  that  Georgia  alone  should  be  made  to 
bear  the  cost  of  the  act  of  all  the  States.  Again,  the 
United  States  succeeded  to  all  the  rights,  and  all  the  obli-' 
gations  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  payment  of  this  claim, 
as  provided  for  in  the  treaty  of  1773,  was  one  of  those 
obligations  and  should  be  met.  Further,  all  the  traders 
except  Galphin  had  been  paid  by  the  government  of  Great 
Britain,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  prose¬ 
cute  his  claim  against  that  power,  for  he  and  his  heirs 
were  American  citizens.  If  this  government  should  not 
thus  prosecute  its  citizens’  just  claims  against  a  foreign 
state,  (and  in  this  case  it  had  failed  to  do  so)  the  respon¬ 
sibility  to  pay  devolved  upon  it.  Finally,  it  was  argued 
by  the  committee  that  apart  from  these  considerations 
the  mere  fact  that  Georgia  had  used  the  lands  in  ques¬ 
tion  to  pay  Revolutionary  bounties,  and  to  provide  for 
her  frontier  defense  during  the  Revolution  made  any 
debts  for  which  they  were  previously  pledged  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  Federal  Government.  Especially  was  this 


44.  SeiuU»  Report*,  no.  8,  Ist.  Sew.  SOth  Cons- 
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true  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1832,  providing  for 
certain  Virginia  claims,^®  for  this  claim  was,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  committee,  quite  similar.^* 

This  bill  from  the  Senate  was  received  by  the  House 
on  January  21,  and  immediately  read  and  referred  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Judiciary.*'^  This  committee  never 
formally  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  Housed*  but  it  found 
its  way  to  the  calendar  along  with  the  remainder  of  the 
private  bills  from  the  Senate,  and,  presumably,  it  must 
have  been  reported  favorably.^*  The  bills  on  this  calen¬ 
dar,  the  Galphin  bill  among  them,  were  acted  upon  at  the 
evening  session  on  August  12,  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House,  and  immediately  thereafter  by  the  House 
itself.®®  Since  none  of  these  bills  seems  to  have  received 
any  particular  attention,  and  any  of  them  could  have 
been  defeated  by  a  single  adverse  voice,  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  Galphin  bill  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
House.®^ 

The  bill  was  stated  in  general  terms,  authority  being 
given  by  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  “adjust” 
and  pay  the  claim  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated.®*  Polk’s  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  Walker,  then  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  terms  of 
the  bill  and  pay  the  principal,  the  equivalent  in  American 
coinage  of  the  original  claim  of  ninety-seven  hundred  odd 


45.  Vide  infra.,  pp.  ISO-182. 

46.  Senate  Report*,  no.  8.  lit.  Sees.  80th.  Cons. 

47.  Tko  Globe,  let.  Sees.  80th  Cons. 

48.  The  Investisntins  Committee  in  1850  supposed  that  it  merely  adopted 
the  report  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  "Report  of  that  Committee,"  in 
The  Appendix,  1st.  Sees.  81st.  Cons.,  pp.  546-9. 

49.  "Report  of  the  Committee  of  Investisation,”  in  The  Appendix,  1st. 
Sees.  Slst.  Cons.,  PP.  546-9.  A.  H.  Stephens  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  in  1858  said  the  bill.  "Had  no  advocate  but  the  plain,  short,  strons 
arsument  of  the  Committee.  Their  report  lay  upon  your  desk  for  six  months.” 
The  Globe,  2nd.  Sess.  82nd.  Cons-,  p.  291.  This  may  refer  to  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  report,  the  House  Committee  never  had  one  printed  so  far  as  is  known. 
If  it  did  it  does  not  seem  to  be  available  now. 

50.  The  Globe,  1st.  Sess.  80th.  Cons.,  p.  1072. 

51.  Ibid.  Cf.  "Report  of  the  Committee  of  Investisation,  op.  ett.  and 
speech  of  Stephens  in  1858,  op.  eit. 

52.  Executive  Doeumente,  no.  55,  2nd.  Sess.  81st  Cons.  "Opinions  of  At. 
tomeys  General.’*  part  II.  2089,  et  sea. 
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pounds  sterling.®*  A  claim  was  put  in  for  interest  on  the 
whole  amount  dating  from  Colonial  times;  Walker  was, 
however,  too  rushed  to  reach  any  decision  on  this  matter 
before  the  expiration  of  the  Polk  Administration,  and 
therefore  he  left  this  phase  of  the  question  pending  to 
be  settled  by  his  successor.®* 

When  the  Taylor  Administration  came  in,  Crawford, 
the  agent  for  the  claim,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War. 
He  employed  an  agent  to  act  for  him  in  pushing  the  claim 
for  interest  before  his  colleague  in  the  cabinet,  Meredith, 
the  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking,  for  a  time, 
absolutely  no  active  part  himself.®®  Milledge  Galphin,  his 
employer,  however,  urged  him  to  busy  himself  in  the  af¬ 
fair  again,  and  he  did  so,  feeling  that  he  could  not  refuse 
since  his  was  but  a  secondary  interest. 

In  the  course  of  the  routine  business  of  the  Treasury 
department  the  interest  claim  was  presented  to  Meredith 
for  decision.  He  referred  the  matter  to  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Treasury,  who  advised  against  its  allowance,  on 
the  grounds  that  the  government  was  not  “accustomed” 
to  allow  interest  on  its  debts.®®  Meredith,  after  receiving 
the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller,  applied  to  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Johnson  for  an  opinion  on  the  case.®''  Johnson  gave 
a  somewhat  lengthy  opinion  in  which  he  unhesitatingly 
advised  that  the  act  of  1848  not  only  authorized,  but  prac- 


65.  The  mmount  wu  $48,618.97.  Rhode*,  op.  eit.,  pp.  202-S. 

64.  Speech  of  Stephens  in  186S,  The  Globe,  2nd.  Sees.  82nd.  Cong.,  pp. 
290-1,  ef.  Bpeeche*  dorins  the  investiKation  in  1860,  The  Globe,  and  The  Appettdix, 
lit.  Seas.  Slst.  Cons.  Paeeim. 

66.  Crawford’s  statement  to  the  Committee  of  Investisation,  “Report”  of 
that  Committee,  The  Appendix,  let.  Sess.  81st.  Cons.,  PP.  646-9.  Speeches  durins 
the  investisation.  The  Globe  and  The  Appendix,  1st.  Sess.  81st.  Cons,  paeeim. 

66.  Speeches  durins  the  investisation.  The  Globe,  and  The  Appendix,  1st. 
Sess.  81st.  Cons,  poesini.  This  opinion  of  Comptroller  Whittlesey,  was  partially 
in  accord  with  that  of  his  predecessor,  and  pai^ally  out  of  harmony  with  the 
opinion  rendered  by  the  latter,  McCulloch,  Comptroller  in  the  Polk  Administra¬ 
tion.  McCulloch  had  first  advised  asainst  payment  of  interest,  and  later  chanssd 
his  opinion,  holdins  that  interest  should  ^  allowed  from  1888,  when  the  claim 
was  first  presented  to  the  National  Government.  Speech  of  C.  E.  Clark,  The 
Appendix,  1st.  Sess.  81st.  Cons.,  p.  982. 

67.  Ibid. 
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tically  required  the  payment  of  interest  from  1775.  His 
reasons  were  given  as  follows: 

“1.  The  effect  of  the  treaty  of  1773  was  to 
charge  the  lands  themselves  with  the  payment 
of  the  debt  principal  and  interest. 

2.  This  charge  in  equity  remained  an  in¬ 
cumbrance  on  the  lands,  in  whosesoever  hands 
they  might  come,  except  so  far  as,  by  right  of 
war,  the  claims  were  confiscated. 

3.  As  against  Galphin  that  right  never  ex¬ 
isted.  He  struggled  .  .  .  with  the  i)atriots  .  .  . 
in  arresting  the  territory  from  British  rule,  and 
in  subjecting  it  to  the  sovereignty  of  Georgia. 

4.  That  upon  the  cession  by  Georgia  to  the 
United  States  in  1802,  the  latter  became  liable 
for  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1773,  and 
bound  in  law  and  honor  to  execute  them. 

5.  That  the  minimum  of  their  responsibility 
being  the  value  of  the  lands,  and  this  being  far 
beyond  the  amount  of  the  claim,  with  interest, 
their  liability  for  the  entire  amount  is  manifest. 

6.  That  the  British  Government  was  liable 
for  the  debt,  as  it  clearly,  under  her  law,  was 
not,  as  between  her  and  Galphin,  because  of 
Galphin’s  disloyalty,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  have  prosecuted  it  upon  that 
Government. 

7.  That  Georgia  was  responsible  originally, 
as  between  herself  and  the  claimant ;  but  as  the 
lands  were  used  in  great  measure  for  the  com¬ 
mon  benefit  of  all  the  States  .  .  .  the  United 
States  in  1848,  when  they  agreed  to  pay  this 
particular  claim,  agreed  to  assume  a  liability 
coextensive  [sic]  with  that  of  Georgia.  In  this 
respect  I  am  unable  to  distinguish  between  this 
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case,  and  that  of  the  Virginia  commutation  cases 
assumed  by  the  United  States  by  the  act  of  July, 

1832. 

8.  That  the  allowance  of  interest  in  such  a 
case  in  no  way  conflicts  with  the  prior  custom 
of  the  Government  in  relation  to  such  allow¬ 
ances.  That  the  act  of  1848  gives  the  power  to 
allow  it  cannot  be,  nor  do  I  understand  it  to  be 
denied.”®* 

The  justice  of  the  claim  was,  he  held,  indisputable, 
for  even  beyond  all  consideration  of  the  facts  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  justice 

“was  settled  by  the  law  of  1848  itself — looking 
only  at  its  terms — the  memorial  which  prayed 
the  relief,  and  the  report  of  the  committee  who 
reported  the  bill ;  and  if  not,  is  now  put  beyond 
all  doubt,  if  any  ever  existed,  by  the  decision  of 
.  .  .  Mr.  Walker  in  paying  the  principal.”®® 

The  Attorney  General  likewise  examined  the  case 
against  the  payment  of  interest,  and  decided  that  it  rest¬ 
ed  primarily  on  the  theory  “that  there  is  a  settled,  and 
almost  universal  rule  adverse  to  such  allowances”;  but 
such  a  theory,  he  decided,  was  incorrect  for  there  had 
been  in  the  history  of  the  government  numbers  of  cases 
where  interest  was  paid  even  though  not  expressly  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  law.®®  In  addition  to  this  falsity  of  theory 
he  pointed  to  the  Virginia  claims  settled  in  1832®^  as  pre¬ 
cedent  for  the  allowance. 

The  terms  of  the  Georgia  cession  to  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment  of  1802®®  he  thought  should  also  be  considered 
as  an  answer  to  the  case  against  interest  allowance.  Hav¬ 
ing  thus  considered  the  case  from  all  sides,  Johnson  ex¬ 
pressed  his  conviction  that,  from  a  study  of  the  memorial 

68.  Executive  Doeumente,  no.  65,  2nd.  See*.  Slit.  Cong.  "Opinion!  of 
Attorneyi  General,”  part  n,  pp.  2089-90. 

69.  Ibid.,  p.  2089. 

60.  Ibid.,  p.  2090. 

61.  Vide  infra.,  pp.  180-1S2. 

62.  Vide  infra.,  pp.  182,  188. 
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to  Congress,  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  the  law 
itself,  it  was  “the  purpose  of  Congress  to  pay  the  inter¬ 
est  as  well  as  the  principal  of  the  debt”**  and  he  con¬ 
cluded  his  opinion  with  these  words : 

“A  government  never  presents  itself  in  a  more 
commanding  and  elevated  condition  than  when  it 
answers  fully  to  all  just  demands.  Whilst  guard¬ 
ing  . . .  against  unjust  claims  ...  it  should,  with 
the  same  care  . .  .  sedulously  abstain  from  doing 
in  each  case  anything  but  full  and  ample  justice. 

It  is  under  a  conviction  that  this  will  not  be 
done  in  the  present  instance  by  anything  short 
of  the  entire  payment  of  the  demand,  and  from 
a  full  conviction  that  the  law  of  1848  authorizes 
and  calls  for  payment,  that  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  here  stated.”®* 

Having  received  this  opinion  from  the  legal  advisor 
to  the  administration,  Meredith  proceeded  to  override  the 
decision  of  his  subordinate,  the  Comptroller,  and  order 
that  the  interest  be  paid.  This  order  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  claimants,  and  their  agent,  an  additional  amount 
of  $191,352.89.6* 

Crawford,  in  the  meantime,  had,  of  course,  been  put 
in  a  very  embarrassing  situation — he  was  the  Cabinet 
associate  of  the  two  men  upon  whose  decision  rested  the 
payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money  of  which  he  would,  if 
it  were  paid,  receive  half ;  and  at  the  same  time  his  em¬ 
ployer  had  demanded  that  he  aid  in  securing  payment.** 
In  his  dilemma  he  went  to  Taylor,  and,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  told  the  President  that  this  claim  was 
being  prosecuted  before  another  department,  and  that 
he  was  interested  on  a  contingent  basis,  and  had  been  so 
interested  since  1833.  His  chief  replied  “that,  in  his 

6S.  Executive  Documents,  no.  56,  2nd.  Sens.  Slit  Cons.  “Opinion*  at 
Attorney*  General.”  Part  II,  2090. 

64.  /bid. 

65.  Rhode*,  op.  cit.,  pp.  202-8. 

66.  Vide  supra.,  p.  126. 
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opinion,  none  of  the  preexisting  individual  rights  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Crawford  had  been  curtailed  by  his  acceptance  of 
office.”  It  is  possible,  however,  that  Crawford  did  not  go 
quite  as  fully  into  the  details  of  the  situation  as  he  might 
have,  although  this  is  a  mooted  point.*’  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  Secretary  of  War  told  none  of  his  Cabi¬ 
net  colleagues  of  his  connection  with  the  claim,  and  that, 
after  he  took  office  as  Secretary,  the  extent  of  his  activity 
was  the  lending  of  certain  aid  to  his  agent  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  necessary  briefs.®*  This  reticence  on  Crawford’s 
part  seems  to  give  some  cause,  at  least,  to  doubt  the  com¬ 
plete  accuracy  of  Thurlow  Weed’s  statement  that  he  had, 
as  Secretary  of  War,  “used  his  influence  in  favor  of  a 
claim  in  which  he  had  a  pecuniary  interest.”®* 

This  was  the  status  of  the  affair  in  the  winter  and 
early  spring  of  1850.  The  claim  had  been  paid — principal 
and  interest — Crawford  had  got  his  share ;  and  the  affair 
seemed  to  be  settled,  but  then  there  came  into  the  situa¬ 
tion  the  always  ubiquitous  American  press.  The  news¬ 
papers  discovered  that  Crawford  had  received  a  large 
share  of  this  “raid”  on  the  Treasury  (if  it  was  really 
that),  and  of  course  the  administration  was  immediately 
the  target  for  untold  criticism.’*  Crawford  almost  im¬ 
mediately  demanded  an  investigation  of  his  connection 
with  the  claim  at  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.”  A  letter  to  Speaker  Cobb  in  which  he  requested 
that  that  body  make  the  investigation  was  read,’*  to  be 

67.  Crawford’s  statement  to  the  Committee  of  Investigation,  "Report”  of 
that  Committee,  in  The  Appendix,  1st.  Sess.  81st.  ConK-.  PP.  646-9 ;  speeches  dnr- 
ins  the  investisation  proce^inits.  The  Globe,  and  The  Appendix,  1st  Sess.  81st. 
Cons,  passim.;  e/.  Rhodes,  op.  eit.,  pp.  202-8.  Crawford  also  testified  to  the 
committee  that  in  March  of  1850  he  and  Taylor  had  a  second  conversation  on 
the  subject  in  which  the  latter  said  his  first  impression  had  been  that  the  claim 
was  still  before  Consress,  but  that  even  had  he  understood  it  to  be  before  the 
Treasury  Department  it  would  not  have  cbanKed  his  opinion.  “Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Investiaration.” 

68.  Ibid.  Crawford’s  testimony  as  to  his  silence  was  corroborated  by  his 
eoUeamies,  and  accepted  as  true  by  the  committee,  who  found  no  evidence  that 
be  hsd  used  his  position  to  influence  his  associates. 

69.  H.  A.  Weed,  ed..  Life  of  ThurUno  Weed,  I,  698,  et  eeq.;  vide  sapro., 

p.  118. 

70.  U.  B.  Phillips,  Life  of  Toombe,  42. 

71.  White.  Hietorical  CoUeetione  of  Georgia,  246  et  eeq. 

72.  The  Globe,  1st.  Sess.  81st.  Cong.,  p.  628. 
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followed  immediately  by  a  resolution  offered  by  Toombs 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  nine  to 
conduct  the  enquiry Toombs,  when  he  offered  the  res¬ 
olution,  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would  not  be  made 
a  member  of  the  committee  appointed  under  it.’^^ 

Before  analyzing  the  investigation,  and  the  debate 
that  grew  out  of  it,  it  will  be  advisable  to  digress  for  a 
moment  and  explain  two  side  issues  of  the  affair.  There 
have  been  references  to  the  Virginia  claims  of  1832,  and 
the  Georgia  cession  of  1802,'^*  both  of  which  were  cited  as 
arguments  and  precedents  under  which  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  take  over  the  payment  of  the  Galphin 
claim.  Each  of  these  deserves  a  brief  word  of  explana¬ 
tion.  The  Virginia  claims  that  were  more  involved  and 
probably  more  important  will  be  considered  first.  In  this 
case  the  facts  are  briefly,  as  follows:  Virginia,  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  had  made  certain  bounty  awards 
to  various  officers  of  the  Virginia  Line,  and  promised 
them  certain  pensions.  These  pensions  were  not  paid, 
and  after  a  period  of  years  the  state  permitted  suit  to 
be  brought  against  her,  in  her  own  courts,  to  arrive  at  a 
settlement  of  the  situation.  The  courts  awarded  judg¬ 
ment  against  Virginia,  upon  which  action  the  state  peti¬ 
tioned  the  national  government  for  relief.  In  1832  an 
act  was  put  through  Congress  under  which  the  United 
States  undertook  to  make  itself  responsible  for  these 
claims  and  judgments  against  Virginia,  and  under  it  they 
were  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.'^* 


78.  /bid. 

74.  /bid. 

75.  Supra.,  pattim. 

76.  Speeches  in  the  House  of  Representatives  during  the  debate  over  the 
Investigation.  The  Globe  and  The  Appendix,  1st.  Sess.  Slst.  Cong,  passim.  Vide„ 
especialiy  the  speech  of  Clarice  of  New  York,  The  Appendix,  p.  988,  where  the 
history  of  the  case  is  recited;  the  claims  shown  to  have  been  paid,  principal  and 
interest,  including  the  claims  of  certain  officers  who  hsul  faQed  to  avaO  them¬ 
selves  ot  the  opportunity  to  sue  the  state,  and  had  not,  therefore,  obtained  judg¬ 
ments  against  Virginia.  This  act  of  1882  simply  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  adjust  and  pay  the  amount  due  the  officers  in  question,  and  be  paid 
both  principal  and  interest,  although  the  latter  was  not  specifically  authorised. 
C/.  Speech  of  Stephens  in  The  Globe,  2nd.  Sess.  82nd.  Cong.,  pp.  290-1,  in  which 
he  says  that  it  was  under  this  Virginia  act  that  the  Galphins  were  encouraged 
to  ask  payment  from  the  National  Treasury. 
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This  act  reopened  the  question  of  the  assumption  of  debts 
contracted  by  the  various  states  for  either  “general”  or 
“particular”  defense  during  the  Revolution.  Under  the 
original  assumption  act  of  1790  each  state  had  been 
cleared,  it  was  thought,  Virginia  and  Georgia  among 
them ;  with  the  act  of  1832,  however,  the  idea  of  assump¬ 
tion  was  somewhat  enlarged  and  reopened,  and  it  was 
felt  by  a  great  many  people  that  the  action  by  Congress 
in  this  case  was  a  precedent  for  similar  action  in  the  case 
of  the  Galphin  claim.’"^  Georgia  had  used  the  lands 
against  which  the  claim  was  a  debt  for  her  defense,  in 
part  both  “particular”  and  “general,”  but  primarily  the 
former.  It  was,  however,  felt  under  the  new  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  assumption  after  1832,  that  the  United  States 
should  assume  the  claim. 

The  Georgia  cession  of  1802  may  be  explained  even 
more  briefly.  In  that  year  the  territory  now  comprised 
in  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  were  ceded  to 
the  nation  by  Georgia,  on  the  condition  that  all  Indian 
titles  to  lands  which  Georgia  kept  for  herself  be  ex¬ 
tinguished  by  the  United  States.  It  was  held  by  a  number 
of  those  who  considered  that  the  United  States  should 
pay  the  Galphin  heirs,  the  Attorney  General  among 
them,’®  that  this  requirement  for  the  extinguishment  of 
the  Indian  title  involved  the  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  the  Claim  in  question.  They  argued  that  the 
lands  involved  had  been  ceded  by  the  Indians  to  Great 
Britain  for  a  particular  purpose — ^the  payment  of  the 
traders — and  that  by  the  Revolution  Galphin  was  estopped 
from  receiving  payment  from  the  source  to  which  he  had 
formerly  looked.  Georgia,  they  held,  took  over  the  lands 
and  disposed  of  them,  but  the  Indians  still  had  a  claim  to 
title  because  the  treaty  of  1773  had  not  been  completely 
executed,  and  would  not  be  until  Galphin  was  satisfied, 

77.  Stephens  said  in  1858  thst  this  was  thousht  by  some  people  interested 
as  soon  as  the  act  of  1882  was  passed  and  executed.  Vide,  his  speech  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  The  Globe,  2nd.  Sees.  82nd.  Cons.,  pp.  290-1. 

78.  Vide  supra.,  pp.  126, 129. 
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and  until  this  treaty  should  be  executed  the  ;;>romise  of 
the  United  States  to  extinguish  the  Indian  titles  in  Geor¬ 
gia  in  return  for  the  cession  of  1802  would  not  be  ful- 
filledJ* 

When  the  committee  appointed  in  accordance  with 
the  Toombs  resolution*®  made  its  report  the  Galphin 
affair  found  itself  definitely  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Strictly  speaking  there  was  no  report 
of  the  Committee,  the  chairman,  Armisted  Burt  of  South 
Carolina,  handing  in  three  separate  reports,  or  as  he 
called  them,  arguments.*^  One  of  these  was  known  as 
the  official  report,  and  closed  with  a  set  of  three  resolu¬ 
tions.  Except  for  the  resolutions  it  was  a  simple, 
straight-forward  statement  of  facts  and  little  else.*^ 
This  statement  of  facts  was  the  only  thing  upon  which  a 
majority  of  the  committee  of  nine  could  agree,  and  they 
agreed  to  it  unanimously.*®  The  other  two  reports,  or 
arguments,  were  signed,  one  by  the  four  Whig  members 
of  the  committee  (the  official  minority)*^  and  the  other 
by  three  of  the  Democrats  who  were  unable  to  agree  with 
their  colleagues.*®  Each  of  these  two  minority  reports 
concluded  with  a  series  of  resolutions,  as  did  the  official 
report,  none  of  the  three  sets  agreeing. 

Immediately  upon  the  submsision  of  the  report  by 
Burt**  and  his  motion  to  print,  the  debate  began.  It  was 
inaugurated  by  Brooks,  a  New  York  Whig,  who  entered 
upon  a  bitter  tirade  covering  the  whole  subject  of  the 
claim.  He  anathematized  (jleorgia,  and  more  particularly 
the  fraud  which  he  held  had  been  perpetrated  upon  the 
United  States  by  the  payment  of  the  claim— either  prin¬ 
cipal  or  interest.  He  went  so  far  as  to  express  some 
doubt  as  to  the  loyalty  of  Galphin  to  the  cause  of  Ameri- 

79.  Speeches  during  the  investigation.  The  Globe  and  The  Apperulix,  1st. 
Sees.  Slst.  Cong,  paeeim.  Opinion  of  Attorney  General  Johnson,  op.  eit. 

80.  Vide  eupra.,  p.  181. 

81.  The  Globe,  1st.  Sees.  81st.  Cong.,  pp.  1019>21. 

82.  Ibid.,  and  The  Appendix,  same  Session,  pp.  646-9 

88.  Ibid. 

84.  Ibid.,  and  The  Appendix,  same  Session,  pp.  649-61. 

86.  Ibid.,  and  The  Appendix,  same  Session,  pp.  661-4.  . 
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can  independence.*'^  After  some  parliamentary  jockey¬ 
ing  and  skirmishing  the  three  reports  with  their  accom¬ 
panying  resolutions  were  ordered  printed,  and  the  whole 
business  set  as  a  special  order  of  the  House  for  the  latter 
part  of  June.*® 

It  would  seem  that  the  best  method  to  follow  in  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  debate  that  occurred,  and  the  views  set  forth 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  is  to  classify  into  three 
groups  those  who  expressed  themselves  on  the  question. 
At  one  extreme  were  those  who  felt  that  the  payment 
of  the  claim  by  the  United  States  was  perfectly  right 
and  proper,  that  the  claim  was  a  just  one  against  the 
national  government,  and  that  it  should  have  been  paid. 
The  most  conspicuous  of  this  group  were  Toombs  and 
Stephens  of  Georgia,  Clarke  of  New  York,  and  Conrad 
of  Louisiana.**  The  last  of  these  was  one  of  the  Whig 
minority  on  the  investigation  committee  whose  report 
and  resolutions  took  essentially  the  position  here  stated.®® 
Occupying  the  middle  ground  were  the  mass  of 
the  Democrats  in  the  House,  and  quite  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Whigs.  This  group  held  that  the  claim 
had  not  been  a  just  one  against  the  United  States  orig¬ 
inally,  but  that  the  act  of  1848  ordered  it  to  be  paid,  and 
that  the  act  had  made  the  United  States  responsible  for 
the  principal  of  the  claim,  but  for  the  principal  only. 
This  was  the  position  taken*  in  the  resolutions  which  con¬ 
cluded  the  official  report  of  the  Committee.®^ 

The  third  group  was  comparatively  small  and  took 
the  position  held  by  Brooks®* — ^that  the  payment  of  both 
principal  and  interest  was  illegal  and  unjustified,  and 
should  be  perpetually  and  eternally  condemned.  The 
make-up  of  this  group  seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely 

87.  The  Appendix,  1st.  Sess.  Slat.  Cong.,  p.  616  et  aeq. 

88.  The  GMe,  1st.  Sess.  81st.  Cong.,  pp.  1019-21. 

89.  See  the  speeches  of  these  men  as  reported  in  The  Globe  and  The  Ap¬ 
pendix,  1st.  Sess.  81st.  Cong,  paeeim. 

90.  Cf.  “Report  of  the  Whig  Minoritg,"  in  The  Appendix,  1st.  Sess.  81st. 
Cong.,  pp.  649-61. 

91.  Cf.  “Report  of  the  Committee,”  in  The  Appendix,  1st.  Sess.  81st. 
Cong.,  pp.  646-9. 

92.  Vide  eupra.,  p.  188. 
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Whigs,  and  it  was  from  them  that  the  most  bitter  attacks 
came;  not  only  on  Crawford  but  also  on  the  whole 
administration  of  Polk,  which  had  seen  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  1848  and  the  payment  of  the  principal  of  the 
claim.** 

There  was  really  a  fourth  group  composed  principally 
of  Democrats  who,  condenming  the  action  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  paying  the  interest,  sought  to  prevent  such  oppor-  t 

tunities  for  fraud  in  the  future.  They  hoi)ed  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  by  the  passage  of  laws  prohibiting  the  payment 
of  interest  by  the  government  in  any  case  not  expressly  i 

authorized  by  law;  forbidding  any  member  of  a  cabinet  i 

to  be  the  agent  for  any  claim  pending  before  another 
department;  and  regulating  the  right  of  appeal  for 
opinions  from  one  department  to  another.  This  wing  of 
the  middle  group,  for  that  ia  what  it  was  essentially,  is  \ 

best  represented  by  the  three  Democratic  members  of 
the  investigating  committee  who  handed  in  a  separate 
report.*^ 

A  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  debate  in  the  House 
hardly  seems  to  be  necessary,  and  should  it  be  made 
would  hardly  be  worth  while,  as  practically  every  speech 
made  falls  within  one  of  the  groups  mentioned.  Of  the 
speeches  reported  in  full  in  The  Appendix  to  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Globe  (many  of  them  were  not  so  reported) 
that  of  Clarke  of  New  York  is  probably  the  best.  He 
defended  the  claim,  and  the  administration  generally, 
and  very  effectively,  being  especially  effective  in  reply  to 
his  colleague  Brooks  whom  he  smothered  in  well-directed 
irony.*® 


95.  Cf.  Speeches  of  Brooks  and  Conser.  Tks  Appendix,  1st.  Sess.  Slst. 
Cone.,  pa—im, 

94.  Resolutions  aceompanyine  the  “Report  of  the  Democratic  Ifinorlty.”  in 
Thu  Appundix,  1st.  Sess.  Slst.  Cone.,  p.  664. 

96.  He  likewise  was  most  ^ectWe  in  replyine  to  Burt  who,  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee,  had  reported  that  the  claim  was  not  a  just  one  against  the 
United  States  until  the  act  of  1848  had  nude  it  such.  His  reply  in  this  ease 
was  the  reading  of  a  letter  from  Burt  to  llilledge  Galphin  written  just  after  tte 
act  of  1848  had  been  passed,  telling  the  latter  of  its  passage,  that  it  would  be 
signed  by  the  President,  and  congratulating  him  on  the  happy  event.  Speech  of 
Clarks,  The  Appundim,  1st.  Sess.  list.  Cong.,  p.  9SS. 
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One  last  word,  however,  should  be  said  regarding  the 
debate  and  the  expressions  of  opinion  therein  expressed ; 
the  majority,  in  fact  practically  every  man  in  the  House 
who  expressed  himself  at  all,  acknowledged  that  Galphin 
had  a  just  claim  against  someone,  but  they  could  not 
agree  on  whom  it  should  be  laid. 

The  general  opinion  however  seems  to  have  been  that 
the  claim  was  primarily  against  Georgia,  and  should  have 
been  paid  by  that  state.  The  most  vehement  of  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  claim,  nevertheless,  held  that  it  was  unjusti¬ 
fied  against  anyone,  and  tried  to  prove  that  Georgia  had 
repeatedly  repudiated  it.  The  warmest  supporters  of  the 
administration,  generally  admitted  that  Georgia  should 
have  paid  the  claim  long  before.  It  seems  worthwhile  to 
quote  briefly  on  this  point; 

“In  1780  she  [Georgia]  acknowledged  the 
debt,  but  although  repeated  applications  were 
made  to  her  for  payment  .  .  .  “she  neglected 
and  finally  refused  to  pay  it.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  this  refusal  was  the  worst  act  of  re¬ 
pudiation  that  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  In  comparison  to  it,  many  acts  of  the 
same  character  by  other  states  were  justifiable 
proceedings.”** 

This,  possibly,  may  seem  a  little  extreme  to  the 
present  day  reader,  but  was,  nevertheless,  a  quite  typical 
statement  of  the  case.  Practically  all  groups  united  in 
condemnation  of  the  failure  of  the  state  to  pay  the 
claim.®^ 


96.  Speech  of  Conrad  of  Louisiana,  The  Appendix,  let  Sees.  Slst.  Cong., 
p.  896. 

97.  The  only  attempts  at  explanation  of  this  repudiation  are  by  Clarke 
of  New  York  who  attributed  it  to  a  lack  of  “stiffness,  independence,  [and]  sense 
of  justice  enouKh  in  that  body,  [The  Georgia  Legislature]  to  do  a  plain  palpable 
act  of  justice ;  to  the  fact  that  the  purse  was  the  most  inaccessible  thing  about 
her”  and  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  legislators  might  possibly  have  been  afraid, 
for  political  reasons,  to  pay  the  claim ;  and  by  A.  H.  Stephens  who  said,  in  1863, 
that  his  opinion  of  the  reason  that  Georgia  had  failed  to  pay  the  claim  was  a 
simple  lack  of  money  with  which  to  pay  it.  Speech  of  Stephens,  The  Globe,  2nd. 
Sees.  82nd.  Cong.,  p.  290. 
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One  further  quotation  seems  to  be  justified  for  its 
own  sake;  this  one  from  the  speech  of  Cartter  of  Ohio 
who  condemned  particularly  the  payment  of  interest,  and 
principally  for  reasons  given  herein: 

“Sir,  the  doctrine  of  exacting  interest  under 
the  usages  of  business  and  authority  of  the  law 
has  been  deemed  of  doubtful  justice  and  moral¬ 
ity  among  social  philanthropists  and  political 
economists  in  every  age  since  usury  has  been 
known.  Its  tendency  is  to  increase  the  distance 
between  labor  and  capital,  poverty  and  wealth; 
bring  ease,  luxury  and  power  to  the  few,  and 
increase  burdens  upon  the  many.  Sir,  the  doc¬ 
trine  originated  among  the  men  that  killed  the 
Savior.  One  of  the  chief  motives  in  murdering 
him  [sic]  was,  that  he  [sic]  turned  the  usurers 
out  of  the  Temple,  and  elevated  to  the  condition 
of  moral  teachers  and  respectability  the  poor 
and  despised  fishermen.  The  business  has  been 
carried  on  ever  since  by  the  moral  posterity  of 
the  Jews;  and  if  there  was  a  second  Savior  to 
crucify.  Wall  Street  would  be  made  a  second 
Calvary  for  that  purpose.  Indeed  the  case  under 
consideration  “beats  the  Jews.”  In  the  history 
of  all  the  generations  of  Shylock,  it  does  not 
appear  before  the  advent  of  Mr.  Secretary  Craw¬ 
ford,  that  they  demanded  interest  without  a 
principal  to  base  it  upon  .  .  .  they  have  hereto¬ 
fore  demanded  the  pound  of  flesh  according  to 
the  bond,  ...  he  without  any  bond.”** 

After  about  a  week  of  debate  on  the  subject  the  reso¬ 
lutions  presented  by  Burt  were  brought  up  for  final  dis¬ 
position.  There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  parliamentary 
jockeying,  many  attempts  to  amend  the  resolutions,  and 
to  substitute  others,  all  of  which  were  unsuccessful.®* 


98.  The  Appendix,  1st.  Sess.  81st.  Cons.,  p.  895. 

99.  The  GMe,  1st.  Sess.  31st.  Conff.,  July  1  to  July  8,  paeeim. 
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The  final  vote  was  taken  on  July  eighth,  with  certain 
unsuccessful  attempts  made  thereafter  to  make  an 
amendment  to  the  third  resolution  upon  reconsidera¬ 
tion.^®^  These  resolutions  were  as  follows: 

“1st.  Resolved :  That  the  claim  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  George  Galphin  was  not  a  just  de¬ 
mand  against  the  United  States. 

2nd.  Resolved:  That  the  act  of  Congress 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  to  pay  the  principal  of  the  said  claim,  and 
it  was,  therefore,  paid  ‘in  conformity  with  law’ 
and  ‘precedent’.” 

3rd.  Resolved:  That  the  act  aforesaid  did 
not  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
pay  interest  on  said  claim,  and  its  payment  was 
not  “in  conformity  with  law”  or  “precedent.”^®* 

Such  was  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  on  the  subject,  and  such  was  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  had  been  appointed  at  Crawford’s  request 
to  investigate  his  conduct  in  connection  with  the  claim.^®* 
At  the  time  the  vote  was  being  taken  upon  the  resolu¬ 
tions  Schenk  of  Ohio  arose  to  a  point  of  order  to  the 
effect  “that  these  resolutions  .  .  .  contained  no  allusion 
.  .  .  whatever  to  George  W.  Crawford  .  .  .  the  gentleman 
who  had  asked  an  investigation  of  his  conduct,  but  were 
upon  a  totally  different  subject.”^®* 

One  of  the  foremost  of  modern  authorities  holds  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  would  have  passed  resolu¬ 
tions  of  censure  of  Crawford,  Johnson,  and  Meredith, 
but  that  news  of  the  very  critical  state  of  Taylor’s  health, 
and  his  death  on  July  tenth  caused  these  to  be  dropped.^®* 
This  may  be  true,  but  it  hardly  seems  probable  from  the 
evidence  contained  in  The  Globe  and  such  other  materials 

100.  The  Globe,  Ist.  Sets.  81st.  Cons.,  pp.  18ES>4. 

101.  Ibid.,  pp.  1864-72,  paeeim. 

102.  Ibid.,  1019. 

108.  Ibid.,  628 ;  el.  pp.  717-19,  the  instructions  siren  to  the  committee  by 
the  House  of  RepresentatiTce. 

104.  /bid.,  1868. 

106.  Rhote,  History  o/  the  United  States,  I.  208,  4. 
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as  are  available.  Resolutions  rather  severely  censuring 
Crawford  and  the  others  were,  it  is  true,  introduced  into 
the  House,  and  it  is,  of  course,  possible  that  one  or  more 
of  them  might  have  been  passed  except  for  Taylor’s 
death,  but  to  make  a  definite  judgment  as  to  what  the 
House  would  have  done  had  Taylor  lived  does  not  seem 
to  be  warranted  by  available  evidence. 

It  is  but  fair  to  Crawford  and  his  colleagues  to  quote 
from  the  report  of  the  committee  to  the  effect  that  there 
“was  no  evidence  that  Governor  Crawford  ever 
availed  himself  of  his  official  position  or  of  the 
social  relations  .  .  .  with  the  other  members  of 
the  Cabinet  to  influence  the  favorable  determin¬ 
ation  of  this  claim.  The  claim  was  never  the 
subject  of  Cabinet  deliberation;  and  it  is  due  to 
candor  and  truth  that  the  Committee  express 
their  conviction,  that  nothing  has  been  disclosed 
by  the  testimony  to  induce  them  to  believe  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  the  Attorney 
General  were  aware,  until  this  claim  had  been 
adjudicated  that  Governor  Crawford  had  any 
agency  or  interest  in  it.”“* 

By  the  resolutions  which  it  adopted  the  House  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  the  payment  of  the  interest  on 
the  claim  had  been  illegal.  During  the  course  of  the  early 
debates  and  parliamentary  skirmishing  in  the  affair 
Kauffman  of  Texas  sought,  unsuccessfully,  to  introduce  a 
resolution  directing  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  report  a 
bill  ordering  the  United  States  District  Attorney  to  insti¬ 
tute  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  the  interest  that  had  been 
paid.  He  took  the  position  that  Crawford  would  not, 
under  the  circumstances,  avail  himself  of  technical  bars 

106.  “Report  of  the  Committee,’*  in  The  Appendim,  1st.  Sees.  81st.  Cons., 
p.  648.  Rhodes  says  that  the  fact  that  Johnson  and  Health  did  not  know  of 
Crasrford’s  connection  with  the  ciaim  is  proof  that  they  did  not  make  a  ciose 
personal  examination  of  the  case.  Rhodes,  op.  eU.  In  its  careful  study  of  all 
the  papers  in  the  ease  obtained  from  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Committee 
found  Crawford’s  power  of  attorney  from  Galphin,  and  a  few  letters  from  Craw¬ 
ford  to  one  or  another  parties  inyolved.  None  of  these,  bowerer,  aude  aay 
mention  of  pay  tor  Crawford.  Cf.  “The  Report.’* 
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to  a  suit  of  this  kind,  and  he  wanted  a  decision  from  the 
Supreme  Court  that  would,  once  and  for  all,  settle  the 
legality  of  the  interest  payment.^®’  In  this  resolution, 
and  his  explanation  of  his  reasons  for  offering  it,  Kauff¬ 
man  presaged  the  action  of  Crawford  himself.  It  was 
but  a  few  days  after  the  final  vote  on  the  committee’s 
resolutions  that  Speaker  Cobb  laid  before  the  House  an¬ 
other  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War.  In  this  letter 
Crawford  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  matter  was  a 
judicial  one,  and  hence  he  requested  that  the  House  “take 
the  necessary  steps  to  cause  legal  proceedings  to  be  insti¬ 
tuted  against  me  for  the  recovery  of  any  portion  of  the 
Galphin  claim  that  I  have  received.’’^®*  He  promised,  as 
Kauffman  had  earlier  thought  probable,  not  to  “interfere, 
delay,  or  raise  in  my  defense  any  other  question  than  the 
proper  construction  of  the  act  .  .  .  approved  August  4, 
1848.”i®9 

In  response  to  this  request  the  Judiciary  Committee 
sometime  later”®  introduced  a  joint  resolution  directing 
that  suit  for  recovery  be  brought  against  Crawford.”^ 
The  joint  resolution  was  passed  by  the  House  with  no 
more  debate  than  an  explanation  by  a  member  of  the 
committee  reporting  it,”^  and  was  immediately  sent  to 
the  Senate.  In  the  upper  house  it  was  almost  immediately 
tabled  by  a  majority  of  two  votes  over  the  protest  of 
practically  all  Crawford’s  friends,  personal  and  polit¬ 
ical.^” 

When  this  attempt  to  bring  the  question  before  the 
judicial  branch  of  the  government,  the  only  one  not 
hitherto  involved,  failed,  the  curtain  descended  upon  the 
whole  affair.  References  were  sometimes  made  to  Gal- 
phinism  in  the  course  of  debate,  and  twice  at  least  drew 


107.  The  Globe,  Ist.  Sess.  Slst.  ConK.,  p.  1027. 

108.  Ibid.,  1897. 

109.  Ibid. 

110.  The  date  was  September  24,  1860. 

111.  The  Globe,  1st.  Sess.  Slst.  Cons.,  p.  1964. 

112.  Ibid.,  1967. 

113.  Ibid.,  1976.  The  protest  was  in  the  votes  cast  by  Crawford's  friends, 
there  was  little  or  no  debate.  Cf.  White,  op.  eit. 
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fire.  One  of  the  occasions  on  which  the  charge  was  made 
was  in  1853  when  Stephens  felt  called  upon  to  reply,  and 
to  explain  in  brief  form  what  had  happened.”*  In  1853 
Toombs  answered  the  urge  to  take  up  the  cudgels  in 
defense  of  his  friend  Crawford  as  well”®  as  to  explain 
his  own  connection  with  the  affair  that  gave  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  political  vocabulary  the  term  “Galphinism.””* 


114.  The  GM>e,  2nd.  Seas.  82nd.  Cons..  PP-  290>1. 

116.  Appendix.  1st.  Seas.  86th.  Cons.,  pp.  267-60. 

116.  Since  making  this  study  of  the  Galphin  Claim  the  author  has  learned 
that  there  are  several  letters  that  refer  to  it  in  the  Dug  Green  Papere  recently 
acquired  by  the  Manuscripts  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congrress.  These  letters 
have  not  been  consulted,  but  it  hardly  seems  that  they  would  have  made  a  great 
deal  of  difference  had  they  been,  for  report  of  them  is  to  the  effect  that  they 
were  written  in  the  early  thirties,  and  are  primarily  concerned  with  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  case  in  favor  of  payment  by  the  United  States. 


FARISH  CARTER,  A  FORGOTTEN  MAN  OF  THE 
OLD  SOUTH 

By  Ralph  B.  Flanders 

Three  miles  south  of  Milledgeville,  in  Baldwin  county, 
Georgia,  there  stands  an  old  ante-bellum  house,  unpreten¬ 
tious  and  somewhat  shabby  in  appearance,  but  rich  in 
memories  and  tradition,  formerly  the  home  of  one  of  the 
most  influential  citizens  of  the  state.  The  casual  passer¬ 
by  will  not  fail  to  be  impressed  by  this  weatherbeaten  old 
dwelling,  with  its  shutters  tightly  closed,  surrounded  by 
a  large  grove  of  venerable  oaks.  According  to  tradition 
this  was  the  first  frame  house  to  be  constructed  in  the 
interior  of  the  state  and  afforded  shelter  to  Aaron  Burr 
and  his  captors  in  1807  when  he  was  being  conducted  to 
Richmond. 

The  owner  of  this  house  during  the  five  decades  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Civil  War  is  forgotten  by  the  majority  of  peo¬ 
ple;  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  biographies  or  en¬ 
cyclopedias  of  Georgia,  yet  at  one  time  he  was  considered 
the  wealthiest  individual  in  the  state  and  his  name  was 
on  the  lips  of  everyone.  While  forgotten,  many  of  the 
prominent  families  of  the  state  are  proud  to  claim  him  as 
their  kinsman ;  although  he  never  held  a  public  office  the 
leading  attorneys,  representatives,  senators,  and  govern¬ 
ors  were  his  intimate  friends  and  many  of  them  were 
indebted  to  him  for  their  success  in  life.  His  name  was 
to  be  found  among  the  directors  of  the  leading  banks ;  he 
possessed  a  fortune  in  stocks  and  bonds;  most  of  the 
water  power  of  the  state  was  under  his  control;  his 
steamboats  plied  the  Ocmulgee,  Oconee,  Altamaha,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  even  the  Mississippi  rivers.  Other  interests 
included  a  cotton  factory,  a  woolen  mill,  a  marble  quarry, 
a  cigar  factory,  innumerable  stores,  com  and  flour  mills, 
and  ferries.  One  of  the  flourishing  towns  of  North  Geor¬ 
gia  bears  his  name.^  As  a  planter  he  accumulated  enor- 


1.  Cartersville,  in  Bartow  eountr* 
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mous  holdings  in  land  and  slaves,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  his  property  was  located  in  Georgia,  Florida,  Ala< 
bama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Indi¬ 
ana,  and  Illinois. 

Probably  the  reader  has  often  heard  the  expression, 
“Why,  he  had  as  much  money  as  Carter  had  oats,”  or  a 
like  simile.  The  enormous  acreage  sown  in  oats  by  Colo¬ 
nel  Farish  Carter,  the  subject  of  this  essay,  gave  rise  to 
this  expression,  and  just  as  the  origin  of  this  old  proverb 
is  unknown  so  is  the  importance  of  this  versatile  figure 
of  ante-bellum  Georgia  unknown  to  most  Georgians  to¬ 
day.  To  rescue  this  individual  from  oblivion,  to  describe 
briefly  his  activities  as  a  business  man,  a  planter,  a  manu¬ 
facturer  and  as  a  citizen  and  man,  is  the  purpose  of  this 
study. 

Although  the  ancestry  of  Farish  Carter  cannot  be 
definitely  traced,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  he  was  de¬ 
scended  from  the  Carters  of  Virginia.*  His  father.  Major 
James  Carter,  was  killed  in  the  siege  of  Augusta,  Sep¬ 
tember  14,  1780,  where  he  had  distinguished  himself  as 
adjutant  to  Colonel  Clarke,  who,  in  eulogizing  him  said, 
“A  man  of  more  bravery  than  Major  Carter  never  occu¬ 
pied  a  space  between  heaven  and  earth.”*  Two  months 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  on  November  24,  1780,  Far¬ 
ish  Carter  was  born. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  her  husband  Mrs.  James 
Carter  again  married.  By  the  time  Farish  was  a  good- 

2.  This  essay  is  based  entirely  upon  two  collections  of  unpublished  letters 
and  papers  discovered  by  the  writer  while  doins  research  in  tlw  Georgia  field. 
The  larger  collection,  which  may  be  denominated  as  the  “Carter  Papers.”  consists 
of  approximately  fifteen  hundred  letters  and  innumerable  business  papers  and 
may  classified  as  fcdlows:  (1)  Letters  relating  to  business  and  land.  (2) 
Papers  dealing  with  the  Coweta  Falls  Cotton  Factory  at  Columbus.  (8)  Letters 
about  Florida  Lands  and  the  Bennett  Case,  (4)  Plantation  Letters,  (6)  Miscri- 
laneous,  (6)  Bills  and  plantation  accounts,  (7)  Cancelled  checks,  receipted  bills, 
freight  ratM,  (8)  Daily  House  Book  of  Mrs.  Elisa  Carter  1866-1865,  (9)  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Bills.  These  are  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  John  R.  L.  Smith,  of  Macon. 
Ga.  The  second  and  smaller  collection,  cited  as  the  "Furman  C<rfleetion,”  is  com¬ 
prised  of  bills  of  sale  of  slaves,  letters  relating  to  the  early  life  of  Carter,  a 
MS.  history  of  the  McDonald  family,  and  is  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Emma 
LeConte  Furman,  of  Macon,  Ga.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs. 
Furman  the  writer  was  permitted  to  examine  thoroughly  these  interesting  and 
valushle  papers.  As  descradants  of  Farish  Carter  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Furman 
were  able  to  relate  many  anecdotes  concerning  the  life  of  this  man. 

S.  George  White,  Hittorieal  CoUsetiont  of  Goorgia  (New  York,  1864),  608. 
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sized  lad  the  age-old  discord  between  step-father  and 
step-son  necessitated  a  change,  and  Parish  was  sent  to 
the  school  of  Reverend  Hope  Hull,  in  Washington,  Wilkes. 
The  spirit  of  adventure  and  independence  was  paramount 
at  this  time,  and  the  boy  ran  away  to  make  his  fortune 
in  the  world.  Little  is  heard  of  him  until  about  1802 
when  he  visited  relatives  in  Virginia.  It  is  known  that 
by  1811  he  was  established  in  the  mercantile  business  at 
Sandersville,  and  was  accounted  a  wealthy  man.^ 

In  this  same  year  Carter  was  married  to  Eliza  Mc¬ 
Donald  of  Hancock  County,  a  sister  of  Charles  J.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  later  governor  of  the  state.  The  latter,  writing 
to  a  friend  a  few  years  after  the  marriage,  made  this 
interesting  remark:  “Sister  Eliza  is  recovering  her 
strength  pretty  fast.  .  .  her  new  husband  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  Washington  and  treated  her  to  one  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  plate.”®  It  is  said  that  Mrs.  McDonald 
took  great  pride  in  the  fine  matches  made  for  her 
daughters,  one  of  whom  had  married  Dr.  Richard  Fur¬ 
man,  of  South  Carolina,  another  to  a  Dr.  Brantley,  and 
a  third,  Eliza,  to  the  “rich  Mr.  Carter.”® 

It  was  during  the  war  of  1812  and  the  subsequent 
trouble  with  the  Indians  and  Spaniards,  however,  that 
Carter  laid  the  foundation  for  his  fortune.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  genius  in  financial  matters,  and  as  a  “war 
profiteer”  was  unusually  successful.  In  the  capacity  of 
United  States  Army  Contractor  for  the  State  of  Georgia 
he  received  amounts  during  one  year  alone  which  totalled 
$57,000.’  The  following  statement  rendered  the  Federal 
Government  illustrates  the  nature  of  his  work :® 

“Contractor’s  Office,  Milledgeville,  Ga.  May  26th, 
1816.  The  United  States  to  Parish  Carter,  Dr.  For  the 


4.  MS.  history  of  the  McDonald  Family,  “Furman  Collection.”  Statement 
of  Mrs.  John  R.  L.  Smith. 

6.  Charles  J.  McDonald  to  William  Brantly,  Feb.  7,  1816,  “Furman  Col¬ 
lection.”  Brantly  was  probably  the  brother-in-law  of  McDonald. 

6.  Statement  of  Mrs.  John  R.  L.  Smith. 

7.  Minutet  of  Executive  Department,  May  1814-Dec.  1816,  p.  81.  (State 
Archives,  Atlanta,  (la.)  Ibid,,  812. 

8.  “Furman  CoUection.” 
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following  supplies  delivered  at  Fort  Mitchell  under  con¬ 


tract  of  22nd  Feb.  7,  1814,  vz. 


No.  1. 

3270  Rations  flour . 

. @llc  $ 

359.70 

4980  Rations  meat . 

_ _  10c 

498.00 

3995  Rations  soap . 

.  12c 

479.60 

1752  Rations  candles . 

.  20c 

350.40 

12901/2  Gals,  vinegar . 

.  14c 

180.67 

819  quarts  salt . 

.  4c 

32.25 

No.  2. 

704  Rations  meat . 

. @10c 

90.40 

704  Rations  spirits  . 

.  5c 

45.20 

35V^  lbs.  soap . . 

.  12c 

4.26 

13  lbs.  candles  . 

.  20c 

2.60 

351/2  quarts  vinegar . 

.  3V2C 

1.25 

No.  3 

138370  Rations  Spirits  _ 

.  5c 

6,918.50 

$14,884.38 

These  profits  enabled  Carter  to  purchase  a  plantation 
at  Scottsborough,  a  little  village  three  miles  south  of 
Milledgeville,  which  had  been  owned  by  General  John 
Scott.®  About  1815  Carter,  who  had  added  the  title  of 
“colonel”  to  his  name  as  a  result  of  the  part  played  in 
the  recent  war,  established  this  as  his  permanent  resi¬ 
dence  and  presented  his  friends  with  building  lots  on  the 
northwest  side  of  the  plantation,  in  order  that  he  might 
have  congenial  neighbors.  At  the  same  time  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Scott  place.  Carter  secured  a  plantation 
known  as  “Bonavista”  or  the  “Mills  Plantation,”  located 
on  the  Oconee  River,  formerly  owned  by  General  Clark.“ 
Although  a  large  portion  of  his  capital  was  invested  in 
Georgia,  Carter  entertained  the  idea  of  selling  his  hold¬ 
ings  and  of  moving  to  Philadelphia,  but  by  1820  had 
finally  resolved  to  make  his  fortune  in  the  South.  He 
thereupon  formed  a  partnership  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Samuel  McDonald,  who  was  to  operate  seven  mills  and 
a  plantation,  probably  “Bonavista,”  for  one-third  of  the 

9.  A  Kcnerml  in  the  state  mQitia. 

10.  MS.  McDonald  Family  History,  "Furman  Collection Anna  Maria 
Green  Cook,  Hittory  of  Baldwin  County,  Goorgia,  99-41. 
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net  profits.ii  Having  determined  to  remain  in  Georgia, 
Carter  made  a  trip  to  Virginia  in  1821  to  purchase 
slaves,  carrying  with  him  letters  of  recommendation  from 
various  prominent  citizens.^  At  least  sixty-one  slaves 
were  purchased  on  this  trip.^» 

The  germ  of  speculation,  together  with  the  remark¬ 
able  success  which  seemed  to  attend  his  every  endeavor, 
led  Carter  to  increase  his  holdings  in  land  and  negroes, 
for  he  bought  great  tracts  of  land  in  neighboring  states 
as  well  as  in  Georgia.  In  1827,  attracted  by  the  specula¬ 
tion  which  was  rife  in  Florida,  an  agent,  James  Webb, 
was  dispatched  to  make  purchases  along  the  Chatta¬ 
hoochee  River,  and  three  years  later  a  land  company  was 
formed  by  Carter,  a  certain  Williamson,  and  Seaton 
Grantland,  a  prominent  Baldwin  Cou.ity  lawyer.^^  Obvi¬ 
ously  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  influence  would  have 
little  difficulty  in  securing  favorable  legislation  for  his 
interests  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  removal  of  the 
Indians,  both  in  Georgia  and  Florida,  was  the  result 
of  the  efforts  of  Carter’s  agents  and  those  of  other 
planters.  Seaton  Grantland,  Congressman,  writing  from 
Washington  City,  spoke  of  the  bill  to  remove  the  Semi- 
noles  from  Florida  as  “our  bill  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives”  and  related  the  difficulty  involved  in  its 
passage.  It  had  been  their  plan,  he  stated,  to  include 
Mississippi  and  Alabama,  but  this  had  failed.^^ 

11.  Charles  McDonald  to  Revd.  Dr.  Rich.  Furman,  “Furman  Collection.” 

12.  The  foUowinK  is  an  example:  J.  Crawford  to  Hon.  James  Barbour. 
Barbourville,  Va.  (“Furman  Ct^ec.")  “Permit  me  to  introduce  my  friend  and 
neighbor  Col.  Farisb  Carter.  On  bis  way  to  or  from  Philadelphia,  whither  he 
expects  to  travel  in  a  few  days,  the  Ccdonel  will  probably  be  detained  on  busi¬ 
ness  a  short  time  in  Orange  and  will  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  this  letter. 
CoL  Carter  is  the  proprietor  of  a  handsome  planting  establishment  on  the  Oconee 
river  which  be  proposes  largely  to  augment  and  will  be  much  gratified  in  be¬ 
coming  acquainted  with  the  modern  and  improved  agriculture  of  Virginia,  the 
best  specimens  of  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  he  may  find  on  your  own  farm.  .  .  ” 
See  also  other  letters  of  recommendation  in  the  “Furman  Collection.”  Apparent¬ 
ly  Carter  was  not  content  to  operate  his  plantations  after  the  haphazard  fashion 
of  most  of  the  planters  of  the  state,  but  was  interested  in  the  business  aspect 
and  expected  to  manage  his  plantations  in  such  a  manner  to  derive  profit  there¬ 
from. 

,  IS.  See  bills  of  sale  “Furman  Collection.” 

14.  James  Webb  to  Carter,  Hay  5,  1827 ;  C.  Bronaugh  (tie)  to  Seaton 
Grantland,  July  17,  1880.  “Furman  Collection.” 

16.  Grantland  to  Carter,  April  S,  1886 ;  same  to  same,  April  10,  1886 ; 
C.  J.  McDonald  to  Carter,  July  4,  1M8.  “Furman  Collection.” 
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The  largest  single  unit  of  Carter’s  holdings  was 
located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  in  what  are 
today  Gilmer  and  Murray  counties.  The  story  of  the 
acquisition  of  this  land  is  interesting.  According  to  one 
account,^*  while  on  a  trip  to  Memphis,  Carter  passed 
through  this  region  on  horseback,  which  was  then  in  the 
possession  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  and  was  especially 
impressed  by  a  beautiful  valley.  Seeing  a  fine  old  man¬ 
sion  he  stopped  and  was  given  food  and  shelter  by  the 
Indian  chief  who  inhabited  it.  This  chief  owned  many 
slaves  and  his  plantation  was  in  an  excellent  state  of 
cultivation.  When  the  Cherokees  were  removed  and  the 
land  office  opened.  Carter  had  his  friends  drew  lots  for 
him  until  he  secured  the  whole  body  of  land  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  the  Indian  chief,  which  totalled  fifteen 
thousand  acres.  For  this  magnificent  estate  not  more 
than  $40,000  was  paid.^'^  This  plantation,  known  as 
“Rock  Spring”  and  often  referred  to  as  “Coosawattee” 
was  the  favorite  residence  of  the  Carters  in  the  summer 
because  of  the  refreshing  mountain  breezes  and  the  cool, 
pure  water,  and  was  under  the  direction  of  Samuel,  one 
of  the  sons  of  Col.  Carter.  Knight  describes  this  as  “the 
most  extensive  plantation  in  Georgia  which  has  come 
down  to  the  present  time,  undiminished  in  area  from  the 
old  feudal  days  and  there  is  no  other  ante-bellum  home 
in  the  state  which  gives  one  a  better  idea  of  the  vast 
scale  on  which  the  operations  of  the  Southern  planters 
were  sometimes  conducted  or  a  happier  picture  of  the 
rural  life  into  which  the  civilization  of  the  Old  South 
flourished.”^* 

The  land  hunger  of  Col.  Carter  was  still  unappeased 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  New  enterprises  called  for  more 
land,  and  in  1849  we  find  him  searching  for  a  plantation 

16.  Atlanta  Journal,  Feb.  18,  1912,  article  by  Nita  H.  Black,  as  cited  by 
Lucian  Lamar  Kniyht.  Landmarks  and  Memorials,  I,  288. 

17.  Stephen  H.  Lons  to  Carter,  Dee.  26,  1887.  Lons  eraa  a  Lieutenant* 
Colonel  in  the  U.  S.  army,  probably  in  charse  of  the  sale  of  the  land.  Carter 
paid  $10,000  cash  and  save  a  note  for  $80,000.  Hereafter,  unless  otherwise  cited, 
all  papers  will  be  from  the  "Carter  Papers,"  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  J.  R.  L. 
Smith. 

18.  Lucian  Lamar  Knisht,  Landmarks,  I,  809. 
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suitable  for  raising  cotton  to  supply  his  factory  in 
Columbus.  The  search  was  ended  when  a  suitable 
establishment  was  found  in  the  “Col.  Bank’s  Place,”  four 
miles  from  Columbus,  comprising  832  acres,  and  costing 
$12,000.^*  Among  the  business  papers  there  is  a 
cancelled  note  for  $80,706.64,  carried  by  the  Bank  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  for  land  purchases  and  also  a  divi¬ 
dend  of  $175  in  the  Mississippi  Land  Co.,  dated  1853. 
Whenever  a  plantation  was  purchased,  competent  busi¬ 
ness  men,  with  the  aid  of  overseers,  were  placed  in 
charge. 

The  produce  of  the  planting  establishments  must  be 
marketed  and  at  an  early  date  Carter  became  interested 
in  transportation.  In  July,  1825,  he  was  perfecting 
plans  whereby  his  boats  might  ply  the  Altamaha 
river,  carrying  the  cotton  of  other  planters  as  well  as 
his  own  to  Darien.  A  steamboat,  the  “Maid  of  Orleans,” 
was  purchased  at  Charleston  for  $7,000,  completely 
overhauled  and  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  $9,000,  which  was 
to  be  “the  finest  cotton  boat”  then  in  the  state.  Its  ca¬ 
pacity  was  eight  hundred  bales.  According  to  the  plan 
of  Carter,  cotton  was  to  be  brought  on  “pole  boats”  to  the 
junction  of  the  Oconee  and  Ocmulgee  rivers,  transferred 
to  the  “Maid  of  Orleans”  and  carried  down  the  Altamaha 
to  Darien,  or  to  Savannah.  Josiah  B.  Furman,  who  was 
superintending  the  construction  of  the  boat  at  Charleston 
was  highly  enthusiastic  over  the  project  and  was  “very 
much  disposed  to  think  that  this  business  will  justify 
another  boat,  if  not  two  more,  in  the  course  of  twelve 
months.”*®  In  1846  a  steamboat  belonging  to  Col.  Carter 
was  in  use  on  the  Tennessee  River  above  Muscle  Shoals.*^ 
A  steady  source  of  revenue  was  obtained  from  the 
many  ferries  and  toll  bridges  that  were  under  his  control. 

19.  J.  A.  L.  Lee  to  Carter,  Feb.  26,  1861 ;  EHia  Carter  to  Carter,  Harcb 
29,  1861. 

20.  Josiah  B.  Furman  to  Carter,  July  29,  1826.  See  John  H.  Goff,  “The 
Steamboat  Period  in  Geortria,”  in  Georgia  Hittorieal  Quarterly,  Sept.  1928,  pp. 
236-264.  tor  a  discussion  of  this  subject. 

21.  James  A.  Whiteside  to  Carter,  Jan.  IS,  1846;  same  to  same,  Jan.  16, 

1846. 


( 
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“Coopery  Bridge,”  for  example,  on  the  Oconee  River,  was 
bringing  ten  dollars  a  day  in  1824,  and  the  whiskey 
shops  operated  in  connection  with  the  bridge  greatly 
increased  the  income.^  A  monopoly  on  the  important 
ferries  in  Georgia,  obtained  from  the  commissioners  of 
the  respective  counties,  apparently  was  had  by  Carter. 
However,  due  to  incompetent  overseers  and  thieving 
negroes  they  proved  to  be  a  source  of  constant  worry.** 
Probably  the  important  ones,  such  as  the  bridge  at  Haw- 
kinsville,  were  the  only  ones  that  really  counted 
financially. 

An  already  large  fortune  was  strengthened  and  in¬ 
creased  by  investments  in  various  kinds  of  securities. 
Just  how  large  a  sum  was  thus  invested  is  difficult  to 
determine  as  there  is  no  indication  in  the  will  and  no 
inventory  was  taken.*<  However,  we  do  know  that  in 
November,  1853  I.  C.  Plant,  of  the  Marine  &  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  located  in  Macon,  sent  Carter  clipped 
coupons  worth  $1,155  and  four  years  later  a  number 
valued  at  $10,535.  An  earlier  letter  from  the  Marine 
Bank  notified  the  Colonel  that  the  following  bonds  were 
on  deposit  in  that  bank:  Stocks  of  the  Central  Railroad 
Banking  Company,  $12,500,  bearing  7%,  $5,000  drawing 
the  same  interest  in  Southwestern  Railroad  Stocks, 
$10,000  in  State  of  Georgia  Bonds  bearing  7%,  and 
$3,250  of  the  latter  bearing  6%.  That  large  amounts 
were  held  in  Northern  securities  is  the  impression  left 
from  reading  the  letters.  Col.  Carter  also  held  stock  in 
smaller  concerns,  such  as  hotels,*®  which  brought  small 
dividends.*® 

In  addition  to  these  activities  Carter  was  a  manu- 

22.  Simon  Whitaker  to  Carter,  Feb.  20,  1824;  lame  to  lame,  March  12, 
1824;  Turner  to  Carter,  July  28,  1828. 

28.  John  Bozeman  to  Carter,  n.  d. ;  L.  H.  Look  to  Carter,  Feb.  8,  1888. 
See  other  papers  of  this  date. 

24.  An  inventory  was  ordered  by  the  Probate  Judge,  but  either  it  was 
not  taken,  or  has  been  destroyed,  as  there  is  no  record  on  file  at  the  Baldwin 
County  Courthouse. 

26.  L  C.  Plant  to  Carter,  Nov.  1,  1868 ;  same  to  same,  Aug.  11,  1867 : 
J.  G.  Anderson  to  Carter,  July  12,  1864. 

26.  For  example,  in  1868  Carter  received  a  dividend  of  $88  on  his  interest 
in  the  Lanier  House,  Macon,  Ga.  Samuel  Carter  to  Farish  Carter,  Dec.  22,  1868. 
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facturer.  The  numerous  corn  and  flour  mills  scattered 
about  the  state  took  care  of  the  surplus  grain  raised  in 
Murray  County  and  increased  his  revenue.  At  an  early 
date  the  interest  of  Carter  turned  to  the  manufacture  of 
cloth.  In  1831  an  act  of  the  state  legislature  granted  to 
him,  to  Joel  Crawford,  Seaton  Grantland,  and  Tomlinson 
Fort,  all  prominent  men  of  the  section  and  state,  per¬ 
mission  to  “erect  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  and  wollen  cloth”  and  other  articles  “from  the 
growth  and  production  of  this  state”  and  gave  permis¬ 
sion  to  take  water  for  a  mill-race  or  a  canal  at  “Tom’s 
Shoal”  on  the  Oconee  River.2’  This  factory  seems  to 
have  been  operated  for  several  years. 

From  1844  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1861,  Carter 
was  concerned  with  a  cotton  factory  known  as  Coweta 
Falls  Factory,  at  Columbus,  which  was  operated  by 
water  power  from  the  Chattahoochee  River.  The  factory 
probably  caused  the  Colonel  more  worry  and  trouble  than 
the  returns  warranted.  In  1845  John  H.  Howard,  Farish 
Carter,  John  B.  Baird,  and  William  Jeter  secured  con¬ 
trol  of  the  necessary  water  power  and  the  factory  was 
soon  placed  in  operation,  the  mill  race  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  being  done  by  slaves  belonging  to  the  above  men- 
tioned.2*  The  letters  written  Carter  by  his  nephew, 
Baird,  relative  to  the  slaves  of  the  former  used  in  this 
work,  throw  an  interesting  light  upon  that  institution. 
Baird  wrote  that  the  woman  Milly  Ann  refused  to  do  the 
cooking  and  washing  for  the  men  because  of  her  ill- 
health  and  several  of  the  men  ran  away,  returning  to 
Scottsborough.  Baird  believed  that  the  slaves  were  dis¬ 
satisfied  and  wished  to  return  to  the  home  plantation 
where  undoubtedly  their  lot  was  much  easier  and  their 
life  happier.  Moreover,  the  contractor,  an  Irishman 


27.  Georgia  Lave  1881,  p.  61. 

28.  Ihid.,  1846,  p.  127.  See  letters  relatins  Coweta  Falla  Factory. 
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named  O’Reilly,  seemed  a  constant  source  of  irritation  to 
Baird,  whose  letters  were  filled  with  complaints  about 
him. 

Despite  these  labor  troubles  the  building  was  com¬ 
pleted,  the  machinery,  which  had  been  purchased  from  a 
firm  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey,*®  was  installed,  and  opera¬ 
tion  begun.  By  1860  the  enterprise  was  working 
smoothly,  with  2700  spindles  in  operation  and  seventy 
operatives  employed.  “The  operatives  . .  .  are  white  peo¬ 
ple,  chiefly  girls  and  boys  from  twelve  to  twenty  years 
of  age,  who  receive  from  $4  to  $6  a  week,’’*®  wrote  the 
manager.  This  description  was  made  after  the  factory 
had  weathered  its  financial  storms. 

In  1849  the  financial  statement  rendered  by  J.  C. 
Leitner,  the  manager,  shows  that  the  profits  were  rather 
small : 

In  June  21,390  Bunches  yarn®  7c . $1,497,30 

In  June  25,114  yds  cloth  @  IViC..  1,883.55 

In  July  23,140  Bunches  yarn  @  7c .  1,619.80 

In  July  25,259  yds  cloth  @  7^20-  1,884.42 

$6,895.07 

Weight  of  cotton  consumed,  53,990  lbs. 

Actual  cost  in  cash . $3,494.28  $3,494.28 

Operatives  . $1,200.00 

Oil .  90.00 

Flour  .  20.00 

Wood  .  10.00 

Smith  &  Livingston .  266.00 

Incidentals  .  20.00 

$1,606.00  1,606.00 

$5,100.28 

Net  Profit . 

Wool-carding 


$6,895.07 

$1,794.79 
.  230.00 

$2,024.79 


29.  Bill  from  Rosm,  Ketehnm,  and  Groaveiior. 
SO.  Coambus  DaUy  Sun,  March  16,  1860. 
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“The  loss  is  10%  in  the  manufacturing  of  cotton  into 
yams  and  cloth.  In  June  it  took  26,800  lbs.  cotton  to 
return  24,000  lbs.  cloth  and  yarns.  In  July  it  took  27,000 
lbs.  cotton  to  return  24,100  lbs.  cloth  and  yarns.”*^ 

A  series  of  quarrels  between  Jeter,  the  superintendent 
of  the  factory,  and  his  clerk,  Livingston,  probably  ac¬ 
counted  for  this  state  of  affairs,  and  certainly  led  to  the 
financial  embarrassment  of  the  owners  of  the  business. 
In  the  November  election  of  1850,  when  secession  senti¬ 
ment  was  rife  in  the  state,  Livingston  used  his  position 
to  force  the  operatives  to  vote  a  particular  way,  which 
was  counter  to  the  political  faith  of  Jeter.  The  latter, 
highly  incensed,  quarreled  with  his  clerk,  who  decided  to 
obtain  revenge  by  ruining  the  factory.  He  neither  sold 
nor  collected  money,  although  more  than  $20,000  was 
owing  the  company,  but  wrote  the  customers  urging  that 
they  patronize  the  Howard  Manufacturing  Company,  a 
rival  concern.  In  the  meanwhile  about  one  thousand 
bales  of  goods  had  accumulated. 

In  addition  to  these  calamities,  Leitner,  the  president, 
became  ill  and  died.  The  factory  faced  ruin.  Baird 
turned  to  probably  the  only  man  with  ready  cash  who 
was  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  in  answer  to  his  appeal 
Carter  sent  a  check  for  $2,500  to  relieve  the  immediate 
situation,  but  made  it  clear  that  while  “willing  to  aid” 
he  did  not  feel  that  he  could  consent  “to  be  made  a  pack 
horse  for  those  who  will  not  do  their  part.”  Carter 
advised  that  the  goods  that  had  accumulated  be  placed 
upon  the  market  at  once,  even  if  the  prices  were  low.“ 
The  series  of  disasters  continued.  Besides  the  freshet 
of  June,  1851,  which  seriously  damaged  the  factory,  it 
was  learned  that  Leitner,  while  president  of  the  firm, 
“made  monied  arrangements  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  Directors”  and  that  the  company  was  in  debt  to  the 
Bank  of  Brunswick  to  the  sum  of  $20,000.  The  total 

SI.  J.  C.  Leitner  to  Carter,  AuKuat  2,  1849. 

82.  John  B.  Baird  to  Carter,  Hay  26,  1861 ;  Carter  to  Baird,  (copy)  Aok- 
oit  26,  1861.  See  other  letters  relatins  the  Coweta  Falls  Factory. 
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assets  of  the  company  at  this  time  were  $66,531.53,  includ¬ 
ing  bad  and  doubtful  notes,  while  the  debts,  past  due  by 
two  months,  amounted  to  $59,490.00.  This  left  a  deficit, 
when  this  newly  discovered  debt  to  the  Bank  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  was  added,  of  over  $13,000.**  Livingston  had 
reaped  his  revenge. 

Carter  again  served  as  the  “pack  horse”  and  his 
timely  aid  and  advice  enabled  the  Coweta  Falls  Company 
to  pass  the  crisis,**  but  for  the  next  three  years  the 
factory  barely  paid  expenses.  Samuel  Carter,  a  son 
of  the  Colonel,  writing  from  Columbus  in  1853  seemed 
cheered  by  the  situation:  “They  are  making  now  about 
1,111  yards  of  cloth  per  day,  and  forty  bunches  of  yam. 
The  demand  this  year  (owing  to  the  stoppage  of  the  other 
factories,  I  presume)  is  greater  than  the  supply.  At 
present  they  have  no  cloth  or  yarn  on  hand.”**  The  local 
market  consumed  the  output  of  the  factory  to  some 
extent,  but  goods  were  sent  to  New  Orleans  and  Balti¬ 
more.** 

The  planting  interests  of  Farish  Carter  probably  sur¬ 
passed  all  others,  for  undoubtedly  he  was  one  of  the 
largest  slave-owners  and  planters  in  the  state.  As  no 
inventory  of  his  estate  exists,  it  is  impossible  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  exact  size  of  his  holdings.  The  following  table 
indicates,  to  some  extent,  the  holdings  in  land  and 
negroes  over  a  period  of  years  :*’ 

88.  Baird  to  Carter,  Jane  1,  1851 ;  same  to  same.  July  7,  1851. 

84.  A  lawsuit  yrowins  out  of  this  situation  indicates  the  method  used  by 
Carter  and  other  members  of  the  firm  to  avert  financial  ruin.  Permission  was 
obtained  from  the  lesislature  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $80,040.  most  of 
which  were  purchased  by  Carter.  (Carter  vs.  Neal,  24  Ga.  846.). 

85.  Samuel  Carter  to  Farish  Carter,  Feb.  5,  1858. 

86.  Baird  to  Carter,  Hay  25,  1851 :  Adolphus  C.  Schaefer  to  Carter.  April 
6,  1858. 

87.  Compiled  from  the  manuscript  Tax  Digettt  of  Baldwin  County.  pre> 
served  in  office  of  the  Probate  Judye,  MiUedseville,  Ga. 
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Year  Slaves 


Land 


1816 

1817 

1825 

1831 


4 

50 

182 

35  road  hands 
223 


1836  297 

1845  426 


754  acres 
557 
4,013 

4,190 

18,67334 

33,293 


184988  65 


27,500 

Guardian  103 


1864  68  14,927 

1859  42  14,690 


City  and  Town 
Property 


$  1,500  in  Millville 
6,000  Macon 
same 

20,000 

5,000  Millville 
10,000  at  interest 
3,600  Ferries  and 
Bridges 
8,000  Property 
11,600  at  interest 
Free  Persons  of 
color 

Not  returned 
Not  returned 


The  total  value  of  the  estate  must  have  been  an  enor¬ 
mous  figure,  for  the  tax  paid  in  Murray  county  alone, 
for  a  single  year,  was  $376.53%,  and  the  total  amount 
paid  on  all  property  was  probably  near  $1,000,  an 
amount  far  in  excess  of  that  paid  by  men  classed  as 
wealthy  planters.®®  The  principal  plantations  of  Parish 
Carter  were  located  in  Louisiana  and  in  Baldwin  and 
Murray  counties,  Georgia.  Numerous  small  plantations 
were  operated  under  managers  and  overseers,  but  the 
references  to  these  are  all  too  brief.  James  Carter,  a 
son,  was  in  charge  of  a  plantation  in  Macon  County, 
Alabama,  and  while  theoretically  it  was  owned  by  James, 
his  father  furnished  the  necessary  money  and  directed 
the  planting.^® 

S8.  An  act  of  the  leKislature  in  1847  compelled  Carter  to  return  hU  prop¬ 
erty  in  Murray  County  in  the  same.  This  accounts  for  the  sharp  decrease  after 
this  date.  From  1849  on  the  fisures  represent  the  holdinss  in  Baldwin  County 
only.  Georgia  Law  1847,  p.  288. 

89.  J.  A.  Everett,  whose  estate  in  Houston  county  was  valued  at  approxi¬ 
mately  8500,000.  paid  in  taxes  for  1848,  only  $116.82.  Ralph  B.  Flanders,  “Two 
Plantations  and  a  County  of  Ante-Bellum  Georsia"  in  Georgia  Hietorieol  Quar- 
terig,  March,  1928,  p.  IS,  footnote.  See  Tax  Receipts. 

40.  See  letters  from  James  Carter  to  Farish  Carter,  paaaim. 
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Shortly  after  establishing  his  planting  interests  in 
Baldwin  County,  Carter  contracted  with  John  Sherman 
Thomas,  in  1829,  to  open  a  sugar  plantation  in  southern 
Louisiana,  purchasing  800  arpents^^  of  land  from  Gov¬ 
ernor  Henry  Johnson,  of  New  Orleans,  which  was  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary,  lying  on  both  sides  of 
the  Bayou  Sale.  It  was  agreed  that  each  was  to  fur¬ 
nish  “equally,  good  working  hands,  stock,  utensils  and 
implements  necessary  for  cultivating  sugar,”  and  the  net 
proceeds  shared  alike.^*  While  Thomas  was  a  partner 
in  the  project,  he  appears  to  have  acted  as  the  agent  for 
Carter  who  supplied  the  necessary  cash.  Twenty-two 
slaves  were  purchased  at  Charleston  for  the  sum  of 
$10,000,  including  two  cooks,  a  “Tolerable  Brick¬ 
layer,”  a  cask-maker,  a  carpenter  and  a  blacksmith. 
With  these  slaves  Thomas  sailed  from  Charleston  on  the 
Brig  Hunter  near  the  close  of  1829.** 

Under  the  superintendency  of  John  Sherman 
Thomas,  and  his  brother.  Green  Berry  Thomas,  the  plan¬ 
tation  in  St.  Mary’s  Parish,  which  was  called  “New 
Hope,”  proved  to  be  anything  but  a  success.  Frequently 
Carter  was  forced  to  advance  money  for  supplies  and 
more  slaves;  the  price  on  sugar  and  molasses  dropped 
sharply;  sickness  and  disease  diminished  the  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  slaves  and  by  1833  the  partnership  was  dis¬ 
solved  by  mutual  consent  and  the  “New  Hope”  planta¬ 
tion  became  an  unpleasant  memory.**  This  appears  to 
have  been  the  only  unsuccessful  enterprise  of  Car¬ 
ter.  Upon  his  death  in  1861  land  was  owned  in  Louis¬ 
iana,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  or  not  another  plan¬ 
tation  was  placed  in  operation. 

While  the  economic  soundness  of  the  slave  regime  is 
open  to  question  there  was  one  use  to  which  the  slave 
was  put  that  certainly  afforded  a  return  upon  the 

41.  An  (dd  French  meaaure  of  Innd.  varyinK  according  to  the  locality  from 
.84  to  1.28  acres. 

42.  Contract  dated  Milledgeville,  Oct.  21,  1829. 

48.  Thomas  to  Carter,  Mov.  14,  1828 ;  same  to  same,  Oct.  81,  1829 ;  bill 
marked  "J.  Thomas  a/c:**  List  of  slaves  marked  “Louisiana  plantation"  n.  d. 

44.  See  papers  marked  “Louisiana  Plantation,"  passim. 
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invested  capital.  In  turning  over  the  hundreds  of  letters 
and  papers  belonging  to  this  man  one  is  struck  by  the 
large  number  of  slaves  which  were  hired  out.^®  This 
practice  increased  the  income  and  tended  to  create  a 
balance  between  the  demand  and  supply  of  labor.  Actual 
cash  was  scarce  in  the  ante-bellum  South  and  doubtless 
many  debts  were  liquidated  in  this  manner,  for  the  sale 
of  a  slave  by  a  small  owner,  in  order  to  pay  a  debt,  might 
prove  disastrous  to  his  small  fortune.  At  least  one  slave 
owner  held  this  view.  “I  have  this  day  purchased  a 
likely  young  negro  man ;  he  is  about  eighteen  years  old. 
I  wish  you  to  take  him  if  you  will  and  let  him  work  out 
what  I  am  owing  you  if  you  will  have  him  .  .  .  .”  The 
writer  stated  that  she  must  get  out  of  debt  without  sell¬ 
ing  one  of  her  negroes  “which  would  ruin  me.’’^® 

The  towns  took  care  of  the  surplus  of  slaves,  where 
they  served  in  the  capacity  of  domestic  servants,  artizans, 
or  skilled  workmen.  The  term  of  service  for  a  domes¬ 
tic  servant  was  usually  a  year,  while  that  of  artisans  was 
proportional  to  the  demand.  Construction  work  might 
necessitate  the  immediate  hiring  of  carpenters  or  brick 
masons  for  a  brief  period.  If  labor  were  needed  in  rail¬ 
road  building,  or  on  steam-boats,  the  period  of  service 
would  be  longer.  Carter  was  faced  with  all  these  prob¬ 
lems  and  each  slave  hired  was  a  potential  source  of 
trouble  and  worry.  The  return  on  his  investment,  in 
many  cases,  was  highly  gratifying;  in  others  it  was  hardly 
commensurate  with  the  annoyance  involved. 

The  slave  Abram  and  his  wife  were  hired  in  1836 
to  a  Macon  citizen  for  $500,  which,  if  the  capital  in¬ 
vested  be  considered  as  $2,000,  represented  a  25%  re¬ 
turn.®'^  Many  of  the  slaves  of  Carter  were  hired  to  pri- 


46.  In  exaninins  the  manuscript  records  in  the  county  archives  of  Georsia 
the  writer  was  struck  by  the  Kreat  number  of  slaves  which  were  hired  out.  Slaves 
belonxiny  to  estates  of  minors  were  often  disposed  of  in  this  manner  to  relieve 
the  executor  of  the  burden  of  manasrinir  a  piantatioh,  and  the  returns  were  BOin»> 
times  larse,  depending  upon  the  scarcity  of  labor. 

46.  Charlotte  Lewis  to  Carter,  July  16,  1828. 

47.  Charles  Day  to  Carter,  Dm.  10,  1886.  See  other  letters  and  papers 
dealing  with  slave-hire. 
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vate  individuals.  I.  C.  Plant,  a  prominent  business  man 
of  Macon,  desired  to  exchange  Patience,  a  cook,  for  a 
nurse  for  his  children,  as  he  had  planned  a  trip  North 
at  an  early  date  and  needed  a  nurse,  the  burden  being 
too  much  for  Mrs.  Plant.^*  Oftentimes  the  hirer  became 
pleased  with  the  servant,  either  renewing  the  lease  from 
year  to  year,  but  more  often  purchasing  the  negro.  Car¬ 
ter  disposed  of  several  of  his  slaves  in  this  manner. 

The  three  persons  involved  in  a  transaction  of  this 
sort  were  placed  at  a  disadvantage.  The  owner  desired 
that  his  slaves  be  fully  protected,  the  hirer  must  needs 
procure  as  much  work  as  possible  from  the  slave  with¬ 
out  arousing  the  fears  of  the  owner  because  of  rigorous 
discipline,  and  the  slave,  being  merely  hired  for  a  period, 
was  likely  to  be  mistreated.  Two  women,  hired  by  C.  B. 
Cole,  of  Macon,  fell  victims  to  the  evils  of  city  life,  and 
were  sent  back  to  Carter  because  they  had  “contracted  a 
disease  that  requires  immediate  attention  ....  Sarah 
and  Julia  Cane  (sic)  both  tell  you  how  much  pains  we 
took  to  keep  them  from  bad  company,  but  we  failed  and 
they  both  have  suffered  the  penalty.”**  Hetty,  also  hired 
out  in  Macon,  suffered  from  ill-treatment  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree  that  she  appealed  to  M.  A.  Franklin  to  write  Carter 
so  that  she  might  escape  this  abuse.  Franklin  was  of 
the  opinion  that  she  had  been  “misused,  judging  by  her 
bruised  appearance.”®® 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  illustrates  the 
problem  Carter  had  to  face:  “I  wright  you  a  few  Lines 
to  in  form  you  of  the  Conduct  of  your  Boy  Sirar  Sir  he 
has  acted  very  triflen  indeed  So  much  so  that  I  cannot 
git  a  long  with  him  without  abusing  more  than  perhaps 
you  would  like  Sir  he  has  only  eamt  me  $48.00  dollars 
since  I  have  had  him.”  In  addition  to  losing  four  weeks 
by  sickness,  Sirar  had  refused  to  send  any  money  to  his 
hirer,  but  advised  him  that  if  he  wanted  it  “to  come  and 

48.  PImnt  to  Carter,  Sept.  26,  1864. 

49.  Dated,  Macon,  Oet.  S,  1860. 

60.  Franklin  to  Carter.  Jan.  II,  1862. 
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get  it.”  Moreover,  “He  has  taken  up  with  another  Black 
Mans  wife  and  is  a  liven  with  her.”  Anderson,  the  hirer, 
and  the  outraged  spouse  of  the  “Black  Mans  wife”  threat¬ 
ened  punishment  and  revenge,  but  Sirar  was  obdurate, 
declaring  that  only  his  master  should  whip  him  and  that 
“he  will  be  damned  if  any  other  man  shall  strike  him.”®^ 
Due  to  serious  illness  Carter  was  unable  to  give  attention 
to  this  matter  until  two  months  later  when  he  directed 
that  Anderson  have  the  slave  arrested  by  the  marshal, 
jailed,  and  whipped  every  Monday  morning  until  the 
former  was  satisfied.®* 

Loss  of  time  due  to  sickness  was  charged  to  the 
owner,  save  in  cases  where  the  illness  came  as  the  result 
of  undue  exposure,  which  often  led  unscrupulous  men  to 
neglect  or  misuse  the  negroes.  Mrs.  Carter  was  highly 
incensed  at  the  injury  done  one  of  their  slaves.  The 
slave  had  been  injured  by  a  falling  limb  while  felling 
trees^  incurring  an  injury  to  his  arm  and  leg.  In  this 
condition  he  was  sent  back  to  Scottsborough  because  the 
hirer  “said  he  was  not  going  to  lose  the  time.”  It  ap¬ 
peared  to  Mrs.  Carter  that  “if  a  negro  is  maimed  and 
crippled  you  lose  the  time  and  sustain  the  injury  done 
the  negro.”®*  If  the  hirer  was  not  concerned  with  the 
physical  condition  of  the  slave  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  service  he  was  inclined  to  be  meticulously 
careful  of  his  condition  at  the  time  of  hiring,  which  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Carter  was  compelled  to  re¬ 
place  a  slave,  who  was  discovered  to  have  a  bone  felon, 
with  one  that  was  sound  in  order  to  avoid  a  law  suit.®® 
Skilled  artisans,  as  carpenters,  blacksmiths  and  me¬ 
chanics,  naturally  commanded  the  highest  wages  and 
Carter  had  a  supply  of  such  labor  to  dispense.  The 
mechanics  brought  about  $300  a  year  in  the  fifties  and  the 
carpenters  a  sum  in  like  proportion  but  were  usually 

61.  Anderson  to  Carter,  Auk.  5,  186S. 

62.  Carter  to  Anderson  (copy),  Oct.  1,  186S. 

6S.  Mrs.  Eliza  Carter  to  Parish  Carter,  March  29,  1861. 

64.  Lamar  &  Lockrane  to  Carter,  Macon,  Not.  6,  1866. 
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hired  for  short  terms  of  one  or  two  months.”  A  large 
number  of  hired  field  hands  enabled  the  small  planters  to 
harvest  an  unusually  large  crop.  Hines  Holt  realized  a 
much  larger  cotton  crop  in  1852  than  he  had  anticipated 
and  Carter  supplied  the  necessary  laborers. 

The  returns  on  slave-hire  to  the  steam-boat  and  rail¬ 
road  companies  constituted  the  largest  revenue  from  this 
source.  In  the  former  occupation  the  slaves  acted  as 
stevedores  or  manned  the  boats.  A  bill  for  the  hire  of 
about  twenty-five  hands  by  the  Macon  Steam  Boat  Com¬ 
pany  in  1836  shows  that  Carter  cleared  $2696.63  after 
deducting  the  loss  of  time  due  to  illness  and  the  cost  of 
clothing  for  the  year.  The  following  are  typical  en¬ 
tries  on  the  statement:  “Washington  1  pair  shoes  $1.00, 
1  pair  pants  $3.00,  1  f  (flannel)  shirt,  $1.50, — $5.50 
.  .  .  .Armistead  1  jacket  $3.25,  1  f  shirt  $1.50,  1  pair 
shoes  $1.00 — $5.75  ....  Billy  Brooks  Doctor  Bill  at 
Darien  $11.50””  Colonel  Carter  supplied  many  negroes 
for  the  construction  work  of  the  Milledgeville  &  Gordon, 
the  Muscogee,  and  the  Macon  Railroad  companies.  In 
1850  at  least  thirty-two  “good,  able-bodied  negro  men” 
were  hired  to  the  first  mentioned  company  at  fifteen  dol¬ 
lars  per  month.  Carter  furnishing  the  clothing,  two  hew¬ 
ers  at  $20  and  two  women  cooks  at  $6  per  month.*’  So 
many  slaves  did  Carter  have  employed  in  this  manner 
that  he  actually  forgot  many  of  them.** 

5S.  Itmac  Scott  to  Carter.  Jan.  4,  1862;  E.  D.  Williams  to  Carter,  Jan.  8. 
1840;  Griswold  to  Carter.  Jan.  4,  1862. 

66.  Statement  of  Macon  Steam  Boat  Co.,  Feb.  24,  18S7.  A  similar  bill  in 
1840  reads  as  follows:  “To  hire  of  11  boys  from  8  April  mominK  to  4  May 


mominK  is  81  days  each  is  841  Dasrs  at  81.00—8341.00. 

Credit — 

By  2  days  lost  by  Oliver 

82.00 

1  pair  shoes 

81.26 

8341.00 

1  Day  lost  hy  John 

1.00 

1  pair  shoes 

1.26 

6  days  lost  by  Joe 

6.00 

8  10.60 

880.60 

1  day  lost  by  Paris  and  Oliver  each 

2.00 

Net 

828.60 

67.  Samuel  Carter  to  Hines  Holt,  Auk.  12,  1862. 

68.  Eliza  Carter  to  Parish  Carter,  July  19,  1862. 
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For  industrial  ends  a  slave  might  as  well  be  dead  as 
to  be  a  runaway  and  this  problem  annoyed  Carter,  as 
well  as  every  other  owner  of  this  species  of  property. 
The  reasons  for  absconding  were  various,  ranging  from 
a  desire  for  a  brief  vacation  to  resolute  efforts  to  obtain 
complete  freedom.  In  1852  the  negro  Henry  fled  because 
a  Mr.  Temple,  probably  the  overseer,  had  whipped  him 
for  fighting,  and  on  the  same  day  two  runaway  women 
were  found  by  Mrs.  Carter  in  the  “new  carriage  house” 
where  they  had  been  hidden  and  fed  by  the  men  on  the 
place.  A  letter  from  Charles  J.  McDonald,  former  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  state,  and  brother-in-law  to  Farish  Carter, 
related  that  of  the  several  runaways  some  had  been  cap¬ 
tured,  among  whom  was  the  woman  “Hetty  who  refuses 
to  wash  for  the  men  and  says  that  she  is  afflicted  with 
the  piles  and  has  been  unable  to  do  scarcely  any  work 
for  four  years.”  McDonald  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
slaves  had  no  cause  for  leaving  and  advised  that  those 
taken  be  “flogged  moderately.”®® 

The  health  of  the  slaves  at  both  the  Murray  County 
and  Scottsborough  plantations  must  have  been  fairly 
good  as  the  physicians’  bills  were  rather  small.  The  ex¬ 
traction  of  teeth,  “cupping,”  setting  broken  bones,  and 
the  usual  complaints  as  “bilious  fever”  and  sore  throat 
were  the  common  entries  on  the  statements.  Dr.  Tom¬ 
linson  Fort,  a  well  known  ante-bellum  figure,  acted  as  one 
of  Carter’s  physicians,  both  personal  and  for  the  slaves. 
Remedies  for  common  complaints  were  kept  on  hand  by 
Mrs.  Carter  and  dispensed  at  either  her  or  the  colonel’s 
direction,  and  the  medicine  chest  was  always  stocked 
with  pills,  vermifuge.  Cordial,  salts  and  ointment. 

As  a  large  planter  and  absentee  landlord  Carter  was 
compelled  to  deal  with  that  class  of  society  which  occu¬ 
pied  a  decidedly  unenviable  position— overseers.  The 
task  of  securing  an  overseer  who  would  harvest  a  large 

B9L  Dated,  Marietta,  March  6,  1849.  These  were  evidently  nesroes  that 
McDonald  had  borrowed  from  Carter. 
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cotton  crop  but  at  the  same  time  attend  to  the  welfare 
of  the  slaves  was  indeed  difficult.  Because  of  his  large 
holdings  Carter  was  harassed  more  than  usual  by  in¬ 
competent  men.  The  following  letter  clearly  illustrates 
the  type  with  which  planters  had  to  contend: 

Cool  Springs,  Wilkinson  Co. 

Sep  3the  1856 

Col  ferris  Carter 

I  set  down  to  in  form  you  that  I  am  well  and 
famerly,  hopin  those  fue  lines  may  find  you 
and  famerly  all  well  Col.  Carter.  Der  Sir  I  wod 
like  to  git  back  to  your  plantation  orn  cousa- 
wautee  place  to  doo  business  thar  for  you.  if 
I  had  of  staid  thar  I  wod  now  of  bin  makin 
from  250  to  300  bails  of  cotton  a  year  the  first 
year  I  maid  a  103  bails  orn  about  200  acres  the 
next  years  I  wod  of  maid  300  bails  if  t?]  had 
not  of  takin  mi  cotton  land  for  tobaccoe  grond. 
enny  of  our  land  is  rich  a  nof  for  cotton,  the 
poris  and  sandis  landes  is  the  best  for  cotton, 
up  thar  om  your  place  the  is  land  thar  I  can 
maik  3000  lbs  of  seed  cotton  per  acre  and  if 
you  will  pay  mea  400  dollars  and  and  find 
mi  famerly  is  you  did  beb  fore  when  I  lived  with 
you  beb  fore  I  will  stay  with  you  untill  deth 
partes  us.  George  W.  Hass.*® 

Overseers  of  the  type  of  Hass  and  Shadrack  Tooth 
who  acted  as  an  overseer  on  the  Murray  County  place, 
received  annually  between  three  and  four  hundred  dollars 
and  their  rations.*^  Ignorant,  unlearned  men,  with  no 
interest  save  to  make  as  large  a  cotton  crop  as  possible, 
they  were  often  cruel  to  the  negroes  under  their  control. 
Mrs.  Carter  complained  to  her  husband  that  the  overseer 
on  the  Scottsborough  place  had  been  unduly  cruel  to 

60.  See  oreneer’a  eontraete;  Samael  Carter  to  Fariab  Carter,  Sept.  27, 

1849. 

61.  See  coatraet  between  Carter  and  Tootb,  alao  lettera  on  plantation 
affaira. 
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three  of  their  slaves.  Richard  and  Martin  had  come  up 
to  the  house  to  complain,  the  former,  because  he  had 
“behaved  improperly”  had  been  denied  pardon  and  for¬ 
bidden  to  return  unless  given  two  hundred  lashes. 
“Martin  I  do  not  think  has  done  anything;  did  not  go 
out  as  soon  after  being  sick  to  his  work  I  suppose  as 
they  thought  he  ought  and  has  been  severely  whipped.” 
Martin  expressed  a  desire  to  be  placed  under  another 
overseer.  While  writing  this  letter  Mrs.  Carter  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  another  slave,  Aaron,  who  “had  had  a  chill 
on  Saturday  and  had  a  headache  ever  since”  but  who 
had  been  ordered  out  that  morning  and  was  threatened 
with  a  whipping.®*  Through  the  neglect  of  the  ignorant 
Oats,  overseer  at  Rock  Spring,  a  negro  boy  died.®* 

In  addition  to  these  abuses,  tho  result  of  ignorance 
and  intentional  neglect,  there  were  those  who  indulged 
in  intemperance  and  immorality.  One  of  these  overseers 
was  described  as  “worse  than  none  at  all”  and  as  being 
given  to  intemperance.®®  The  conduct  of  J.  W.  Ledbetter 
led  that  worthy  to  the  conviction  that  “there  has  been 
Tails  and  Lies  tole  on  me  till  I  am  getting  tired  of  them” 
and  caused  him  to  write  a  long,  but  rather  unconvincing 
defense  to  Carter,  the  burden  of  which  was  that  “neither 
hav  I  ever  had  any  intercoarse  with  hear  in  my  life.”®* 
The  variety  of  functions  of  this  class,  and  the  great  differ¬ 
ences  in  their  personal  qualifications,  makes  a  blanket 
charge  dangerous.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Carter 
was  unfortunate  in  the  type  of  overseer  selected  in  the 
above  mentioned  cases.  It  is  quite  reasonable  to  believe 
that  he  secured  the  best  that  could  be  obtained. 

Spring  Place  or  Coosawatte,  in  Murray  County,  sup¬ 
plied  the  plantations  in  the  old  cotton  belt  with  grain 
and  meat,  as  well  a.s  other  commodities,  leaving  the  latter 


62.  Dated,  SeottsboronKh,  Nov.  22,  1862. 

68.  Benjamin  Poore  to  Carter,  April  21,  1840.  The  boy  had  been  ruptured 
by  liftins  too  heavy  a  burden,  and  the  eantrrene  which  set  in  had  been  taken  aa 
a  favorable  symptom  as  the  pain  lessened. 

64.  R.  H.  Camy  to  Hiss  Susan  Tucker.  Nov.  17,  1846. 

66.  Dated.  July  6,  1860. 
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free  to  produce  as  much  cotton  as  possible.  A  little  over 
a  fifth  of  the  total  acreage  of  Murray  County  was  included 
in  the  plantation  and  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  com  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  great  quantities,  with  large  amounts  of  tobacco, 
peas,  beans,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  rice  and  wool.  The 
numerous  stores  that  Carter  owned  makes  it  impossible 
to  know  just  how  much  of  the  produce  went  to  support 
the  slaves,  but  it  is  known  that  the  Baldwin  County  plan¬ 
tation  was  supported  in  this  manner.  In  September, 
1849,  250  bacon  sides,  weighing  5,700  pounds,  and  70 
hams  were  sent  to  Scottsborough,  and  on  other  occasions 
soap,  tallow,  sausage,  vinegar,  lard  and  venison  were 
sent  down  by  wagons.**  Some  cotton  was  raised  at  Rock 
Spring,  and  great  quantities  of  hay  and  fodder.  “Carter’s 
Oats”  were  necessary  to  feed  the  stock. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Murray  County  establishment 
a  cigar  factory  was  operated  at  Dalton,  located  in  Whit¬ 
field,  an  adjoining  county,  which  had  a  daily  output  of 
2,000  cigars.  The  daily  expenses  were  as  follows:  “to¬ 
bacco  $2.50,  clothing  and  feeding  the  little  boys  $2.75, 
boxes  $1.50,  making  a  total  for  the  2,000  about  $7.00. 
It  is  planned  to  sell  them  at  $10  per  thousand.’’*’  Negro 
boys  were  used  in  this  work.  On  February  5, 1853,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Carter  started  from  Rock  Spring  with  “Usly  and 
eleven  children — Abednego  9  years  old,  Billy,  8,  Jere¬ 
miah,  9,  Seaborn,  10,  Isaiah,  12,  George,  9,  Smith,  8, 
Jasper,  8,  Daniel,  11,  William  8,  Alexander  10,’’  for  the 
factory  at  Dalton. 

The  turbulent  mountain  streams  afforded  splendid 
locations  for  the  corn  and  flour  mills,  variety  works, 
woolen  factories  and  others  which  Carter  maintained.  At 
one  of  these  mills  one  hundred  bushels  of  com  and  seven¬ 
ty  bushels  of  wheat  were  ground  daily,  while  at  another, 
in  the  proper  season,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  gal- 


66.  Samuel  Carter  to  Carter.  July  19,  186S.  See  letten,  poaatm. 

67.  Diary  of  B.  F.  Carter,  quoted  in  letter  to  Carter.  Same  to  eame. 
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Ions  of  syrup  were  made  daily.®®  A  few  years  after  this 
section  was  opened  for  settlement,  Benjamin  Poore  was 
sent  North  by  Carter  to  induce  skilled  workmen  to  come 
down  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  these  projects,  and  also 
to  buy  fine  blooded  stock  to  which  the  lesser  grades  might 
be  bred.  Writing  from  Newbury  port,  Massachusetts, 
Poore  reported  success  in  his  endeavors.  He  had  secured 
one  mason,  one  millwright  and  two  skilled  carpenters, 
who  were  handy  with  tools ;  also  the  best  grape  seed,  seed 
potatoes,  one  pair  of  Leicester  sheep,  two  full  blooded 
Durham  bulls  and  two  other  bulls  had  been  purchased. 
“I  shall  hire  the  men  at  very  low  wages  compared  with 
wages  at  the  South,  the  only  difficulty  I  anticipate  is  get¬ 
ting  them  thro  such  places  as  Augusta,  Savannah,  etc., 
without  having  them  tampered  with  by  a  lazy  set  of 
meddlers  that  always  infest  large  towns.”  Poore  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  “grand  secret  in  managing  white  men 
is  to  keep  them  at  a  proper  distance  and  the  reason  they 
are  so  soon  spoiled  when  they  go  South  is  they  are  made 
so  much  of.”®® 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  from  the  letters  and 
papers  just  how  many  bales  of  cotton  were  made  and 
the  income  from  this  product  but  an  impression  is  gotten 
that  thousands  were  made.  It  is  safe  to  assert,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  plantations  were  practically  self-sustaining, 
for  the  hams,  bacon  sides,  lard,  vinegar,  and  grain  of 
the  North  Georgia  plantation  atoned  for  any  deficiency 
on  the  part  of  those  of  the  old  cotton  belt.  Moreover, 
large  quantities  of  these  products  were  sold,  proving 
that  more  was  produced  than  was  necessary  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  several  plantations.  Salt,  whiskey,  coffee, 
sugar,  bagging,  roping,  shoes,  hats,  and  other  clothing 
for  the  slaves  constituted  the  main  purchases.  The  neces¬ 
sary  supplies  were  obtained  from  merchants  in  Macon, 

68.  Samuel  Carter  to  Benjamin  Carter,  n.  d.  See  letters  from  Rock 
Spring,  paaaim.  Machinery  valued  at  $1,686  was  placed  in  a  woollen  factory,  which 
consumed  the  wool  produced  on  the  plantations. 

69.  Dated  Dee.  18,  1889;  same  to  same,  Dee.  21,  1889. 
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Darien,  Savannah,  Augusta,  Charleston  and  New  York. 
The  largest  accounts  were  carried  by  L.  M.  Wiley,  a 
wholesale  merchant  and  broker  in  Charleston,  a  personal 
friend  of  Carter,  who  secured  the  negro  shoes,  blankets 
and  hats  from  the  North  and  shipped  them  to  Georgia. 
The  several  local  firms  at  Milledgeville  enjoyed  his 
patronage.’® 

In  the  fifties  something  led  Carter  to  question  the 
soundness  of  the  plantation  regime  supported  by  slave 
labor.  It  might  have  been  a  conviction  that  the  institu¬ 
tion  was  economically  unsound;  it  might  have  been  the 
innumerable  difficulties  and  worries  contingent  upon  the 
ownership  of  this  species  of  property ;  it  might  have  been 
that  the  multiplicity  of  interests  prevented  full  attention 
to  agriculture.  In  view  of  the  astuteness  of  the  Colonel 
in  business  affairs  it  is  not  probable  that  the  decision 
grew  out  of  bad  management.  A  growing  realization 
that  the  institution  was  not  permanent,  a  vision  of  the 
coming  conflict,  a  belief  that  capital  in  slaves  might  net 
larger  and  safer  returns  if  re-invested  in  securities  possi¬ 
bly  led  Parish  Carter  to  decide  to  dispose  of  his  slaves. 
Such  a  decision,  at  that  time,  heretical  to  say  the  least, 
greatly  shocked  his  family  and  friends,  and  at  the  earn¬ 
est  solicitation  of  his  wife  the  idea  was  abandoned.  Car¬ 
ter  did  sell  off  many  of  his  slaves  but  not  all  of  them.’^ 

The  house  at  Scottsborough,  which  served  Colonel 
Carter  as  his  principal  residence,  while  probably  not  as 
magnificent  as  others  in  the  neighborhood,  was  noted  for 
its  hospitality  and  “never  were  those  hospitable  walls 
without  a  quota  of  guests  going  and  coming,  coming,  or 
remaining  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.”’*  Save  for 
repairs  and  a  few  coats  of  paint  the  old  house  stands 
today  just  as  when  inhabited  by  the  Carters;  the  furni- 


70.  S«e  business  papers,  poastm. 

71.  Statement  of  Mrs.  John  R.  L.  Smith,  Macon,  Ga.  N.  B.  Powell  to 
Carter,  Jan.  19,  1860,  “I  admire  your  wisdom  and  policy  in  making  sale  of  your 
negroes  at  this  time,  for  they  are  selling  at  round  prices.  .  .  ” 

72.  Anna  Maria  Green  Cook,  Hittory  of  Baldvrin  County,  Georgia,  41. 
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ture,  worth  a  small  fortune,  bespeaks  the  comfort  and 
luxury  that  surrounded  the  family.  The  quiet,  peaceful 
atmosphere,  the  old  furniture,  the  quaint  old  piano,  the 
oil  paintings  of  Mrs.  Carter  and  Charles  J.  McDonald, 
quicken  the  imagination  and  enable  one  to  picture  Col¬ 
onel  Carter,  attired  in  a  black  cloth  dress  coat,  stripped 
trousers,  a  fancy  silk  vest  and  an  Italian  cravat,’*  enter¬ 
taining  his  friends  in  the  parlor,  where  the  mahogany 
chairs,  the  black  and  gold  marble-top  tables,  the  damask 
curtains,  and  the  Wilton  carpets  appear  rich  and  warm 
under  the  soft  glow  of  the  “splendid  glass  lamps  with  gilt 
spangles,  drops  and  moon.”’* 

This  family  enjoyed  the  best  of  everything  in  life  and 
the  Colonel  seemed  to  be  an  epicure,  a  connoisseur  of  liq¬ 
uors  especially.  His  handsome  collection  of  decanters, 
some  of  cut  glass  and  others  beautifully  colored,  filled  the 
large  mahogany  sideboard;  his  wife  and  daughters,  clad 
in  expensive  clothes,  graced  a  table  set  with  expensive 
china  and  silver ;  slaves  moved  back  and  forth  from  kitch¬ 
en  to  dining-room,  bearing  dishes  of  savory  food.’* 

In  view  of  his  immense  wealth,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Carter  should  exert  some  influence  in  politics. 
Charles  J.  McDonald,  Howell  Cobb,  Alexander  H.  Ste¬ 
phens,  W.  T.  Colquitt,  R.  M.  Charlton,  H.  G.  Lamar, 
William  Dougherty,  John  E.  Dawson,  Hines  Holt — even 
John  C.  Calhoun — ^were  his  closest  friends.  A  roll  call 
of  the  famous  men  of  ante-bellum  Georgia  would  consti¬ 
tute  a  list  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances.’* 

Individuals  constantly  sought  the  aid  of  Carter,  as 
did  Spencer  Riley,  who  asked  him  to  “intercede  with  his 
Excellency  in  my  behalf  and  get  me  any  such  business 
to  attend  to  as  is  possibe.””  Again,  William  N.  Bishop 
wrote  that  Edmundson  was  “running  for  the  State  Leg- 

75.  BUI  of  elothins  purehaaed  in  Columboa.  Jan.  9,  1860. 

74.  These  articles  are  listed  in  biU  of  household  goods  purchased  from 
Parish  Marshall  A  Co.,  New  York,  Sept.  SO,  1884. 

76.  See  bills,  passim. 

76.  Calhoun  to  Carter ;  McDonald  to  Carter,  July  4,  18S8.  See  letters  from 
above  to  Carter. 

77.  Riley  to  Carter,  Dee.  28.  18S0. 
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islature  and  will  positively  favor  the  project  we  spoke 
of.  I  will  underwrite  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
all  I  understand  you  to  desire.  Therefore  strike  every 
lick  you  possibly  can  for  his  promotion.  Use  your  in¬ 
fluence  on  these  mountain  fellows.  Edmundson  will 
prove  a  valuable  friend  to  you  and  your  arrangements 
in  the  Legislature.”’®  The  exact  political  faith  of  Carter 
is  unknown,  but  doubtless  he  was  a  Whig.’* 

While  there  were  many  planters  in  the  state  whose 
wealth  in  land  and  slaves  mounted  high,  very  few  pos¬ 
sessed  much  actual  cash.  Carter  was  an  exception,  hav¬ 
ing  an  unusually  large  amount  in  cash,  and  many  were 
the  checks  drawn  to  “Self”  for  sums  varying  from  small 
amounts  to  $5,000.*®  The  calls  for  loans  were  frequent 
and  as  early  as  1827  J.  Rockwell,  a  prominent  Milledge- 
ville  lawyer,  tried  to  negotiate  a  loan  for  $2,500  because, 
he  said,  “I  know  of  no  one  from  whom  I  can  obtain  it  but 
yourself.”*’  Money  was  often  advanced  to  Charles  J. 
McDonald,  who  had  received  his  education  through  the 
kindness  of  Carter,  and  many  were  the  men  who  owed 
their  start  in  life  to  the  benefaction  of  this  man. 

As  age  crept  on.  Carter  realized  the  advantages  of 
education  which  he  had  avoided  during  his  youth,  and 
while  a  young  man,  in  the  mercantile  business  at  Sanders- 
ville,  he  financed  the  education  of  a  niece,  Sarah  Ann 
Maria  Maxwell,  who  attended  Salem  College  in  North 
Carolina.  The  letters  from  this  young  lady  are  quite 
modern  in  tone,  the  general  refrain  of  which  was  “Dear 
Uncle  please  to  write  me  how  much  pocket  money  you 
will  let  me  have  a  Month.  Adieu  Dear  Uncle.”** 


78.  Dated.  Dalton,  Sept.  8,  1849. 

79.  L.  M.  WUey  to  Carter.  May  29.  1887 :  Calbonn  to  Carter,  Feb.  28.  1844. 
Carter  favored  a  National  Bank  in  1887  and  aapported  Calhoon.  Moreover  C.  J. 
McDonald,  his  brother-in-law,  who  received  eountlcas  favors  from  Carter,  was  a 
Whis. 

80.  See  cancelled  checks. 

81.  Dated.  Milledxeville,  May  8,  1827.  The  property  listed  as  coQataral 
was  over  824,000,  which  shows  the  lack  of  cash,  althoosh  one  misht  have  con- 
siderable  property. 

82.  Sarah  Ann  Maria  Maxwell  to  Carter,  Feb.  19,  1810. 
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Jasper  Murray,  probably  a  boy  from  the  mountains 
of  North  Georgia,  had  been  sent  by  Carter  to  school  in 
Athens,  Tennessee,  where  he  was  instructed  to  remain 
until  able  to  write  a  letter  correctly,  but  that  young  gen¬ 
tleman  was  under  the  impression  that  he  “  .  .  .  could 
learn  it  as  son  any  where  els  as  hear,  we  don’t  spell  only 
twice  a  weak  and  then  they  ant  but  one  page  in  the  Dic¬ 
tionary  for  the  school.  I  dont  even  learn  more  and  half 
as  much  this  session  as  I  did  last.  To  tell  the  fact  no 
one  can  learn  for  they  are  sow  much  nois  maid  and  they 
ar  all  the  time  some  one  to  trouble  you  .  .  .”** 

If  Jasper  Murray  proved  disappointing  to  the  Colonel, 
B.  M.  Polhill,  who  attended  Mercer  University,  at  Pen- 
field,  Greene  county,  made  amends  for  his  conduct,  for  he 
appeared  to  be  an  earnest  student,  deeply  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  Carter  had  given  him.  The  necessary 
funds  were  furnished  yearly  by  Carter,  and  Polhill  kept 
an  account  of  his  expenditures  which  was  submitted  with 
his  report.  “When  I  think  of  the  great  favor  which  Col. 
Carter  has  conferred  on  me,  of  receiving  an  education 
and  thereby  to  take  a  respectable  place  in  society,”  wrote 
young  Polhill,  “my  heart  swells  with  gratitude  towards 
him.  And  not  only  am  I  indebted  to  him  and  your  fam¬ 
ily  for  pecuniary  aid  but  I  have  ever  looked  upon  you  all 
as  those  who  took  an  interest  in  a  poor  orphan  boy,  unde¬ 
serving  of  your  regard  on  account  of  his  early  wayward¬ 
ness.  .  . 

Whatever  philanthropic  loans  or  charitable  gifts  were 
made  took  place  during  his  life-time,  for  the  will  of  Car¬ 
ter  made  no  such  dispositions,  nor  did  it  contain  the  cus¬ 
tomary  religious  note,  but  merely  bequeathed  the  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  fewest  words  possible.®®  His  “great  success 
in  life  was  owing  to  one  of  his  truest  and  most  prized  en- 


88.  Dated,  Athens.  Tenn.,  April  21,  1849. 

84.  B.  M.  Polhill  to  Carter,  June  20,  1860 ;  Polhill  to  Mrs.  Carter,  Sept. 
28,  1861. 

86.  Book  of  TFtUe,  Vol.  B.,  Baldwin  County,  p.  807-814,  in  office  of  the  Pro¬ 
bate  Judge,  Milledgeville,  Ga.  undated  copy  in  Carter  Papers. 
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joyments  in  his  ability  to  assist  young  men,  honestly  and 
industriously  struggling  in  the  beginning  of  life,  and  he 
often  referred  to  their  success  as  a  source  of  gratifica¬ 
tion  to  him.”** 

One  marvels  at  the  extensive  travels  of  people  at  a 
time  when  roads  and  means  of  transportation  would  seem 
to  have  discouraged  any,  save  that  absolutely  necessary. 
Always  very  active,  pleasure  and  business  carried  Carter 
from  Havana  to  New  York,  from  Columbus  to  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Philadelphia,  and  to  every  point  in  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina.  Hurried  trips  were  made  into  Florida, 
Alabama,  Tennessee  and  Mississippi.  The  broadening 
infiuence  of  travel  was  refiected  in  the  cosmopolitan  col¬ 
lection  of  newspapers  to  which  he  subscribed,  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  Georgia  Constitutionalist,  the  Georgia  Jour¬ 
nal,  the  Georgian,  the  Macon  Telegraph,  the  Columbus 
Enquirer,  the  Muscogee  Democrat,  the  Federal  Union, 
the  Southern  Recorder,  and  papers  out  of  the  state  as 
the  Chattanooga  Gazette,  the  Globe,  the  National  Intel¬ 
ligencer,  Niles  Register,  the  Albion,  and  the  Southern 
Rose,  published  at  Charleston.  His  library  contained 
works  on  theology,  science,  philosophy,  politics,  a  set  of 
American  State  Papers,  which  are  today  at  his  old  home 
at  Scottsborough. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Carter  was  a  devout,  earnest  Christian  of 
the  Baptist  variety,  tolerant  to  a  small  degree  of  the 
Episcopalians,  but  violently  opposed  to  the  Methodists, 
for  whose  rude,  barbarous  manners,  and  loud,  noisy 
meetings  she  had  no  use.*'^  Although  a  capable  woman, 
looking  after  affairs  during  the  frequent  absence  of  her 
husband,  the  seriousness  with  which  she  took  her  re¬ 
ligion  must  have  annoyed  the  Colonel,  whose  ill-health 
did  not  serve  to  sweeten  his  disposition.  Sometime 
after  1850  the  Misses  Catherine  and  Maria  McDonald 
made  their  home  with  their  sister,  and,  according  to  tra- 

86.  Southern  Recorder,  July  2.  1861.  (Milledtreville,  Ga.)  Obituary. 

87.  See  references  in  MS  Diary.  "Furman  Collection."  Statement  of 
Mrs.  John  R.  L.  Smith. 
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dition,  the  habits  and  natures  of  these  maiden  ladies 
further  irritated  Carter.  Probably  this  situation  ex¬ 
plains  his  long  absences. 

The  great  ambition  of  Mrs.  Carter  was  for  her  hus¬ 
band  to  contemplate  “the  glorious  eternity  of  purity  and 
bliss  open  before  us”  but  the  price  of  cotton  and  slaves 
and  business  interests  kept  his  mind  upon  a  more  tangible 
world,  leaving  his  wife  to  comfort  herself  with  the  fact 
that  “he  had  a  wife  who  has  drunk  at  the  fountain  of 
Living  Water — a  praying  wife.”®*  The  devotion  of  Mrs. 
Carter  is  touching  and  her  great  anxiety  over  the  health 
of  Carter  revealed  the  tender  love  she  bore  for  him,  but 
even  when  her  sympathy  and  deep  concern  were  expressed 
she  felt  compelled  to  remind  her  husband  that  “sickness 
no  matter  of  what  description  always  points  to  the  sep¬ 
aration  of  soul  and  body,  and  you,  my  dear  husband  al¬ 
ways  congratulate  yourself  that  you  have  been  faithful 
and  just  to  your  God — ^have  you  not  robbed  him  of  many 
a  Sabbath  and  induced  others  to  do  so?”  As  Carter  grew 
older  the  appeals  became  more  persistent.  John  E.  Daw¬ 
son,  in  a  long  letter,  besought  the  Colonel  to  “be  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  your  family — ^Live  for  Christ.”®® 

Carter  had  been  suffering  from  digestive  and  kidney 
trouble  for  several  years,  which  constant  exposure  and 
long,  hard  trips  had  not  bettered,  and  the  concern  in  the 
welfare  of  his  soul,  which  so  many  had,  only  rendered  him 
extremely  morbid.  Moreover,  kind,  thoughtful  friends 
reminded  him  that  “the  horizon  had  been  passed,”  that 
he  “had  only  a  few  short  years  to  live”  which  served  to 
keep  him  in  continual  gloom.  Shortly  after  reaching 
the  prime  of  life  he  wrote  his  friend  L.  M.  Wiley  that 
his  health  seemed  to  be  declining,  that  he  lacked  the 
ability  to  pursue  his  business  with  the  same  nerve  and 
industry  as  heretofore.  Wiley,  in  his  reply,  wisely  urged 
Carter  to  take  a  northern  trip,  to  see  new  things,  new 

88.  Mn.  Carter  to  E.  L.  Carter,  Ans.  6,  1862.  See  other  lettera,  Mrs. 
Carter  to  Farbh  Carter. 

89.  Mrs.  Carter  to  Carter,  Ang.  16,  1862 ;  Dawaon  to  Carter,  Oet.  16,  1866. 
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surroundings,  and  a  decade  later  he  begged  the  despond¬ 
ent  Colonel  to  visit  him  in  New  York,  listing  as  enticing 
amusements  the  Italian  Opera,  “which  of  itself  is  worth 
visiting  New  York  for,”  Christie’s  Minstrels,  The  Olym¬ 
pic,  the  Broadway,  the  Bowery,  concluding  with — “Say 
come  on  and  make  me  a  visit,  you  will  live  ten  years 
longer  by^doing  this  once  a  year  . .  .  ”*® 

The  brevity  of  life  was  forced  to  Carter’s  attention 
by  several  attempts  on  the  part  of  enemies  to  take  his  life. 
These  attempts,  for  the  most  part,  grew  out  of  a  long, 
tedious  law  suit  involving  several  negroes  that  a  certain 
A.  T.  Bennett  had  stolen  from  one  of  Carter’s  planta¬ 
tions  near  Marianna,  Florida.  Apparently  Bennett  had 
a  shadowy  title  to  a  large  number  of  slaves  that  Carter 
had  purchased,  and  only  through  force  of  arms  was 
Carter’s  overseer  able  to  prevent  the  theft  of  all.  Ben¬ 
nett  sued  for  damages,  but  after  twelve  years  of  litiga¬ 
tion  the  case  was  won  by  Carter.*^  Bennett  was  a 
hard  character,  as  one  of  his  letters  from  New  Orleans 
clearly  signifies.  Col.  Hines  Holt  had  written  Bennett 
that  the  advanced  age  and  feeble  health  of  Carter  “pre¬ 
cluded  the  idea”  of  his  living  to  see  the  litigation  closed, 
but  Bennett  wrote  that  “this  however  is  of  little  con¬ 
sequence  as  I  am  young  yet  and  can  live  many  years,  and 
to  satisfy  you  that  your  death  shall  not  make  the  slightest 
difference  with  me  I  hereby  pledge  myself  to  pursue  you 
with  my  evils  to  the  portals  of  the  grave  and  when  you 
have  been  in  hell  forty  years  I  will  still  be  after  your 
imbecile  offspring.”  Bennett  closed  by  wishing  Carter 
“a  safe  passage  over  the  river  of.  Styx  and  a  warm  berth 
in  Hell.”**  The  life  of  Carter  was  constantly  threatened 
by  this  man. 

90.  Dated,  New  York,  April  6,  1849.  See  Wiler  to  Carter,  Charleaton, 
April  16.  1886. 

91.  See  papera  labelled  "Bennett  Case  and  Florida  Affalra.”  tetters  dnr- 
ins  the  litiKation  contain  many  references  to  the  threats  of  Bennett.  The  records 
of  the  ease  in  the  Suptnior  Court  at  Gadsden  County  were  destroyed  by  fire  be¬ 
fore  1860. 

92.  Bennett  to  Carter.  New  Orieans.  Nor.  6,  1888;  W.  T.  Hall  to  Carter, 
Sept.  1,  1846;  S.  D.  Belton  to  Carter,  Nor.  2.  1846. 
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A  plot  to  murder  Carter  and  make  away  with  what 
money  was  thought  to  be  stored  at  Rock  Spring  was  dis¬ 
closed  by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  plot.  The  thieves  and 
would-be  murderers  had  gone  to  Murray  County  with 
the  expectation  of  getting  the  fortune  they  felt  must 
surely  be  stored  there,  but  their  attempt  was  thwarted 
by  the  dogs  which  had  been  set  upon  them  by  the  negroes 
at  the  house,  who  supposed  that  some  animal  was  skulk¬ 
ing  in  the  bushes.  These  criminals,  according  to  the  con¬ 
fession  of  the  one  in  jail,  had  robbed  wealthy  men  in  the 
states  from  Virginia  to  Florida,  and  having  heard  that 
Carter  was  extremely  wealthy  had  selected  him  as  their 
victim.  After  three  trials  they  abandoned  their  plot. 
Contrary  to  their  thinking  Carter  was  not  at  Rock  Spring 
at  that  time.®* 

As  a  business  man  Farish  Carter  was  unusually  suc¬ 
cessful.  Shrewd,  astute,  perhaps  cunning,  whatever  he 
touched  changed  to  gold.  He  was  in  every  sense  a  self- 
made  man  and  only  through  his  ability,  energy  and  un¬ 
tiring  efforts  was  he  able  to  amass  his  fortune.  Doubt¬ 
less  he  was  hard  and  cold  in  his  business  deals,  but  be¬ 
neath  the  cold  exterior  beat  a  warm  heart.  His  last 
years  were  filled  with  sorrow,  for  broken  in  body,  im¬ 
paired  in  mind  perhaps,  he  sat  before  the  fire  listening 
to  the  words  of  hope  and  comfort  which  his  wife  read 
him  from  the  Bible  which  his  blinded  eyes  could  not  be¬ 
hold.  In  1859  he  joined  the  Baptist  Church  and  was  bap¬ 
tized,  and  two  years  later,  June  17,  1861,®*  his  body  was 
laid  to  rest  in  the  family  cemetery. 


9S.  Statement  of  Robert,  taken  at  the  jail,  (probably  in  HilledKeviUe. ) 
94,  Southern  Recorder,  July  2,  1861,  Account  of  death. 


THE  SOUTHERN  COMMERCIAL  CONV'ENTION  AT 
SAVANNAH,  1856. 

By  Herbert  Wender, 

A  series  of  commercial  conventions  were  held  in  the 
Southern  States  in  the  years  1837  to  1839  and  again  from 
1852  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  Their  purpose 
was  to  examine  the  economic  conditions  of  the  South  and 
to  offer  plans  for  improvement.  The  industrial,  commer¬ 
cial,  and  financial  status  of  the  slave  states,  it  was  shown, 
was  very  poor  and  they  were  entirely  dependent  on  the 
North  because  of  their  concentration  on  cotton  planting. 
In  order  to  achieve  economic  independence  and  prosperity 
the  Southerners  were  advised  by  these  conventions  to 
direct  their  energies  to  varied  pursuits.  The  South  should 
build  more  railroads,  more  factories,  carry  on  a  direct 
trade  with  foreign  ports,  and  generally  interest  them¬ 
selves  in  economic  affairs.  A  political  strain  and  section¬ 
al  animosity  were  evident  in  all  the  meetings,  but  it  was 
confined  to  a  minority  until  1857  when  the  more  ardent 
slave  holders  assumed  control  of  the  movement.  Having 
failed  to  carry  out  its  numerous  plans  and  projects  be¬ 
cause  of  a  lack  of  capital  and  enterprise,  the  convention 
finally  urged  the  reopening  of  the  African  slave  trade  as 
the  only  solution  to  the  South’s  economic  problems. 

The  following  pages  contain  an  account  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  and  contemporaneous  comment  of  one  of  these  meet¬ 
ings  which  took  place  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  December, 
1856. 

With  a  miniature  civil  war  raging  in  Kansas  and  with 
loud  threats  of  secession  emanating  from  excitable  slave¬ 
holders,  a  convention  of  Southern  states  was  now  natural¬ 
ly  regarded  with  mistrust  by  many  free-soilers  and  over¬ 
heated  Unionists.  Consequently  the  contemplated  Savan¬ 
nah  convention  of  December,  1856,  received  a  good  deal 
of  advertisement  and  aroused  no  little  comment  and  spec- 
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ulation  among  purveyors  of  public  opinion.  In  general, 
abolitionists  were  suspicious,  secessionists  were  sanguine, 
and  conservatives  were  calm.  Some  expected  the  discus¬ 
sions  to  be  mainly  political,  aimed  at  engrafting  the 
Southern  policy  on  the  new  administration.  Others  con¬ 
jectured  that  the  meeting  would  plan  to  reopen  the  slave 
trade;  that  measures  would  be  taken  to  sustain  Gen. 
Walker’s  movement  in  Nicaragua;  that  it  would  be  a 
preparation  for  disunion.^ 

The  Louisville  Journal  railed  at  the  convention  to  this 
effect :  An  assembly  of  flagrant  secessionists  like  the  late 
Nashville  atrocity.  Nearly  all  of  the  members,  were 
“brazen  faced  disunionists,”  “blazing  fire-eaters”  teem¬ 
ing  with  the  spirit  of  fierce  and  deadly  hostility  toward 
the  national  existence.  “As  thoroughly  treasonable  as 
the  vilest  conclave  that  ever  polluted  the  soil  of  South 
Carolina,  ....  And  this  is  the  scandalous  body  which  is 
about  to  assemble  at  Savannah.”^  However,  the  slave¬ 
holders’  press  assured  the  public  that  the  motives  of  the 
convention  were  purely  industrial  in  character,  and  they 
hoped  politics  would  be  kept  out  of  the  proceedings.  The 
specific  subjects  to  be  tackled  at  Savannah  were  revealed 
in  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  South,  and  included  the 
following:  1.  Agriculture  and  its  development.  2.  In¬ 
ternal  improvements.  3.  Domestic  and  foreign  trade. 
4.  Mines,  manufactures  and  the  arts.  5.  The  social 
system  and  institutions  of  the  South.* 

Subject  number  five  obviously  allowed  of  ample  flexi¬ 
bility  and  many  hostile  observers  remained  consistent  or 
unconvinced.  Even  the  New  York  Times,  which  was  at 
this  time  friendly  toward  the  slave  states,  could  not  help 
but  remark  that  commercial  independence  was  desired  by 
the  South  as  a  preliminary  to  and  as  an  indispensable  con- 

1.  Nev)  York  Timet,  Baltimore  American,  Baltimore  Sun,  Richmond  En¬ 
quirer,  Charleeton  Courier,  Savannah  Republican,  November,  December  185C. 

2.  Quoted  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  December  11,  1866. 

8.  Richmond  Enquirer,  November  10,  1866. 
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dition  of  political  independence;  that  one  prepared  the 
way  for  the  other.  At  the  same  time  the  editor  took  the 
occasion  to  throw  a  little  interesting  light  on  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  Southern  commercial  convention.  In 
his  opinion,  the  movement  began  with  Mr.  Calhoun  and 
was  the  means  by  which  the  latter  hoped  to  pave  the  way 
for  secession.  “Their  primary  object  was  to  separate  in 
the  public  mind  of  the  South,  Southern  interests  from 
national  interests, — to  lead  the  people  of  the  slave  states 
to  believe  that  their  interests  were  different  from  and 
hostile  to  those  of  the  North  and  the  Union  at  large.  .  .  . 
Yet  the  political  purpose  of  the  conventions  has  been  kept 
out  of  sight  and  made  subordinate  to  commercial  objects.” 
But,  the  writer  had  found  neither  unity  of  sentiment  nor 
of  purpose  among  the  members,  and  the  conventions  had 
therefore  accomplished  nothing.  The  seaboard  states 
called  for  a  direct  line  of  steamers  to  Europe.  The  inland 
sections  wanted  works  of  internal  improvements.  Those 
who  had  a  surplus  of  labor  demanded  manufactures. 
Some  required  an  extension  of  the  slave  area  while  others 
were  out  for  enhancing  the  price  of  slaves.  Their  reso¬ 
lutions  remained  vague,  empty  and  unproductive  because 
they  could  not  unite  on  any  one  practicable  scheme  and 
because  the  South  would  not  permit  an  absolute  freedom 
of  inquiry.* 

The  Richmond  Enquirer*  believed  that  much  of  the 
Northern  criticism  was  due  to  the  fact  that  their  cities 
throve  on  the  South’s  commercial  dependence.  The  editor 
berated  his  Southern  contemporaries  for  their  inadequate 
esteem  of  industry  and  commerce  and  for  their  narrow 
devotion  to  the  so-called  higher  pursuits  of  ambition,  and 
reminded  his  readers  that  commercial  independence  was 
essential  to  political  power.  The  convention  might  go 
astray  sometimes,  he  said,  but  no  one  could  doubt  that  it 


4.  Sev)  York  Timet,  December  2,  1856. 

6.  William  F.  Ritchie  and  Rover  A.  Pryor  were  the  editors.  ' 
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was  animated  by  a  patriotic  purpose  and  would  eventually 
bring  about  a  new  South  united  in  aim  and  effort.® 

In  due  time  nearly  a  thousand  delegates,  coming  from 
ten  states,  assembled  at  Savannah — ^the  largest  delega¬ 
tions  being  from  Virginia  and  Georgia.’  According  to 
the  Boston  Herald  there  were  present  at  the  gathering, 
many  governors,  generals,  colonels,  doctors,  honorables, 
majors,  captains  and  one  hundred  and  four  gentlemen 
who  had  no  particular  titles  or  were  too  modest  to  men¬ 
tion  them.® 

A  slight  political  tincture  was  evident  from  the  start. 
James  Lyons,  chairman  and  the  first  speaker,  assured  the 
delegates  that  Virginia,  his  state,  while  she  had  always 
been  loyal  in  her  obligations  to  the  whole  country,  had 
ever  been,  as  she  ever  would  be,  true  to  the  South  in  all 
her  interests.  He  then  gave  his  opinion  on  why  the  con¬ 
vention  was  called.  They  had  come  together  not  as  poli¬ 
ticians  to  dissolve  the  Union,  or  to  mar  the  general  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  country,  but  as  free  men,  free  citizens  of 
the  South,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  they  could  do 
to  restore  what  had  in  the  past  been  lost — commercial 
independence,  and  with  that  independence  in  every  sense 
of  the  beloved  Southern  section.  They  were  still  loyal 
and  true  to  the  whole  country,  although  the  Northern 
States  were  carrying  on  a  war  against  their  institutions 
and  upon  their  homes.  The  South  needed  more  comfort, 
more  strength,  equality  in  all  respects,  since  it  was  this 
section  which  furnished  the  means  for  the  whole  nation. 
Not  a  heart  in  this  assembly  was  disloyal  to  any  patri¬ 
otic  obligation,  said  Mr.  Lyons.  The  South  asked  but  jus¬ 
tice,  equality  and  to  nothing  less  would  she  submit.  They 
would  remain  in  the  Union  as  long  as  it  was  a  Constitu¬ 
tional  Union.  But  the  day  might  come  when  the  South 


6.  Richmond  Enquirer,  December  16.  1856. 

7.  Charletton  Mercury,  December  9,  1866. 

8.  Bottom  Herald,  December  12,  1866. 
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would  have  need  and  occasion  for  all  her  powers,  to  pre¬ 
serve  her  rights,  her  institutions,  and  her  honor;  and 
they  must  be  prepared.® 

Other  speeches  from  the  floor  followed.  Mr.  Lewis 
suggested  that  the  convention  resolve  itself  into  a  more 
permanent  body  called  “The  General  Southern  Reform 
Convention,”  with  sub-organizations  in  each  state  to  be 
convoked  by  the  respective  governors  annually  one  month 
earlier  than  the  meeting  of  the  general  convention.  More 
revealing  suggestions  were  bestowed  upon  the  audience. 
There  ought  to  be  an  organization  to  promote  Southern 
emigration  to  Kansas.  The  South  didn’t  get  its  just 
share  of  coast  defense,  and  Congress  should  be  requested 
to  investigate  the  unfair  distribution  of  arms  and  the  in¬ 
adequate  Southern  harbor  fortiflcations.  The  Southern 
States  should  establish  foundries  and  works  for  the  cast¬ 
ing  of  cannon  and  the  manufacture  of  arms.  Central 
American  states  ought  to  introduce  slave  labor  as  a  sure 
means  of  developing  their  productions.^®  One  member 
of  the  convention  was  opposed  to  marrying  Northern 
women  and  another  introduced  a  resolution  against  the 
periodicals  of  the  free  states.^^  These  matters,  however, 
were  not  explicitly  endorsed  by  the  convention.  A  reso¬ 
lution  instructing  Southern  Congressmen  to  procure  a 
treaty  for  the  rendition  of  slaves  from  Canada  was  laid 
on  the  table  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote.“ 

Mr.  Pike,  of  Arkansas,  did  not  think  commerce  had 
brought  together  so  many  men  from  different  portions 
of  the  country,  but  rather  the  political  conditions.  The 
recent  exciting  political  contest,  he  said,  had  awakened 
the  South  to  the  threatening  danger.  The  right  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  Union  existed,  but  what  should  be  the  policy 
after  that  were  done?  Should  preparation  be  deferred 

9.  Richmond  En4iuiTer,  December  IS,  1866. 

10.  ProeeedingB  in  the  Richmond  Emtuiror,  December  16-17,  19,  1866. 

11.  Sow  York  Timoo,  December  19,  1866. 

It.  Boltimoro  Ameneon,  December  11.  1866. 
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until  that  deplorable  event  took  place?  No,  the  Southern 
States  should  immediately  strengthen  their  defenses,  de¬ 
velop  their  resources,  increase  their  prosperity  and  forget 
their  local  feuds  and  struggles.  Thus  would  they  be  en¬ 
abled  to  govern  the  country  as  they  had  done  in  the  past. 
He  trusted  the  Union  would  be  perpetual  but  he  feared 
that  the  South  would  soon  be  compelled  to  act  out  of  the 
Union,  and  if  they  were  not  prepared  it  would  be  their 
own  fault. 

The  subject  of  free  and  direct  trade  with  Europe  re¬ 
ceived  considerable  attention.  Mr.  C.  Peeples,  of  (Jeorgia, 
presented  a  resolution  asking  for  the  creation  of  a  joint 
stock  company  to  which  members  of  the  convention 
should  subscribe  at  once  not  less  than  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  each  for  the  purpose  of  building  ocean  steamers  to 
facilitate  direct  trade  with  England.  He  said  his  object 
in  offering  this  proposition  was  to  enable  the  convention 
to  do  something  practical  and  not  devote  their  precious 
time  to  declamation  and  empty  resolves.  Mr.  Bethune, 
also  of  Georgia,  failed  to  see  the  practicability  of  the  pro¬ 
posal.  In  his  opinion,  it  would  have  been  better  for  the 
producer  to  hire  his  transportation,  while  he  made  it  his 
business  to  raise  products.  The  assembly  were  told  that 
lines  of  steamships  had  once  been  established  from 
Charleston,  and  within  a  few  weeks  or  months,  had  been 
sold  to  the  North  at  a  discount.  It  was  but  a  loss  of  capi¬ 
tal  to  attempt  to  build  steamships.  The  decline  of  South¬ 
ern  commerce  was  ascribed  to  the  transfer  of  gold  and 
silver  obtained  in  the  South  for  customs  to  the  city  of 
New  York,  to  be  used  for  the  benefits  of  Northern  mer¬ 
chants.  The  remedy  for  this  evil  was  to  be  found  in  the 
repeal  of  the  tariff  laws  and  in  direct  taxation.  Then  the 
Southern  merchants  could  obtain  and  sell  goods  as  cheap¬ 
ly  as  the  Northern  merchants.  Foreign  manufacturers 
would  bring  their  goods  to  Southern  ports  to  exchange 
for  local  products  and  the  country  would  be  relieved  of 
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the  2800  job  holders  now  engaged  in  collecting  the  reve¬ 
nue  at  an  annual  salary  of  900  dollars  each.  Congress 
would  then  be  more  economical  of  the  public  money  in  ap¬ 
propriations,  for  the  rich  and  influential  folks  would  be 
averse  to  taxing  themselves. 

A  Marylander,  Mr.  Richardson,  said  that  he  had  been 
afraid  when  he  came  to  the  convention  that  there  would 
be  too  many  things  to  attend  to.  But  he  was  now  happy 
to  see  a  friend  from  Georgia  produce  a  perfect  panacea 
which  would  abolish  all  affliction  and  restore  the  South 
to  its  pristine  power.  All  that  was  necessary  was  to  ask 
Congress  to  repeal  the  revenue  laws  and  impose  direct 
taxation,  and  all  would  be  well.  That  there  was  much 
truth  in  Mr.  Bethune’s  argument,  Mr.  Richardson  grant¬ 
ed,  but  he  was  afraid  the  people  would  not  understand  it. 
Mr.  John  A.  Calhoun  agreed  with  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  and  declared  that  if  there  was  only  one  remedy 
for  the  Southern  people,  free  trade  was  that  one.  He 
described  the  onerous  tariff  laws  and  asserted  that  the 
South  paid  a  tribute  of  more  than  forty  million  dollars 
for  the  privilege  of  being  in  the  Union,  while  the  North 
had  the  full  beneflt  of  it.  If  that  amount  were  distrib¬ 
uted  among  the  Southern  States,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  they 
would  flourish  like  green  bay  trees,  and  it  was  time  the 
South  be  informed  of  this  situation.  The  free  traders 
Anally  succeeded  in  having  a  committee  appointed  which 
was  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  the  question. 

Another  salient  feature  of  the  meeting  was  a  long 
letter  from  the  Honorable  Robert  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  in 
which  he  offered  a  plan  for  the  South  to  secure  her  just 
share  of  foreign  commerce.  Not  by  commercial  associa¬ 
tions  nor  through  the  general  government  would  their 
section  achieve  commercial  independence,  but  by  state 
legislation,  by  applying  to  the  Southern  States  the  system 
of  indirect  taxation.  A  state  was  not  allowed  to  lay 
duties  on  imports  but  she  might  tax  all  goods  imported 
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by  other  states  and  offered  for  sale  within  her  limits.  So 
it  was  Mr.  Toombs’  proposal  to  ask  the  Southern  States 
to  levy  a  consumption  tax  upon  all  goods,  wares,  and  mer¬ 
chandise  offered  for  sale  within  their  borders,  other  than 
those  imported  directly  from  foreign  countries.  This  tax 
should  be  high  enough  to  raise  sufficient  revenue  for  all 
the  wants  of  the  state  without  imposing  upon  the  people 
any  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  whatever  and  high 
enough  to  prevent  all  indirect  importation  of  foreign 
goods.  A  consumption  tax,  it  was  claimed,  is  more  easily 
paid  and  needs  no  custom  house.  Mr.  Toombs  asserted 
that  state  treasuries  would  thus  be  filled,  the  Southern 
people  would  be  protected  against  unjust  legislation,  and 
direct  trade  would  be  brought  to  their  ports.  Finally,  it 
would  give  profitable  employment  to  Southern  capital  and 
labor,  educate  the  people,  develop  resources  and  build  up 
a  great  and  powerful  and  prosperous  commonwealth  to 
protect  the  people  from  all  dangers.^* 

There  was  quite  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  South 
on  the  remedy  offered  by  Colonel  Toombs.  The  Calhoun 
or  Southern  rights  portion  warmly  endorsed  the  propo- 
sition^*  while  the  Union  wing  disapproved.  Some  of  the 
latter  critics  declared  it  to  be  unconstitutional,  impracti¬ 
cable,  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  political  economy, 
and  leading  directly  to  disunion.  If  carried  into  effect, 
they  believed,  it  would  do  more  to  alienate  the  North  and 
South  than  any  measure  that  had  ever  been  proposed. 
And  why  assume  that  foreign  commerce  was  desirable? 
All  this  talk  on  the  subject  of  direct  trade,  wrote  one  edit¬ 
or,  was  only  crude  speculation  of  ignorant  politicians  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  practical  details  of  trade.  It  was 
cheaper  to  buy  in  New  York  than  to  import  from  Europe 
and  that  was  all  that  mattered  to  business  men.  Direct 
trade  projects  were  too  costly  if  not  impossible  under  the 


IS.  DeBow't  Review,  XXII,  102. 

14.  CharietUm  Mereuty,  AugvMta  C«»»titutionali»t,  December  16,  1868. 
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existing  conditions  in  the  slave  states,  and  the  North 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  do  that  which  the  Southerners 
could  not  do  as  well.  To  be  successful  in  the  proposed 
commercial  enterprises  a  heavy  capital  would  have  to  be 
spared  from  other  pursuits,  but  since  capital  always  seeks 
the  most  accessible  and  profitable  field  of  operation  it  had 
for  the  time  being  to  flow  toward  the  Northern  cities. 
“Pass  what  law  you  may,”  wrote  a  Savannah  editor,  “but 
as  long  as  the  South  offers  a  less  profitable  return  for  in¬ 
vestment  every  cargo  of  imported  goods  that  is  brought 
into  our  ports  will  either  rot  or  be  reshipped  in  search  of 
a  market.”^  The  South  could  not  attain  commercial  in¬ 
dependence  by  legislation ;  she  must  grow  into  it. 

Congress  should  reopen  the  slave  trade,  declared  Mr. 
W.  B.  Goulden,  of  Georgia,  and  he  wanted  the  convention 
to  approve  of  a  resolution  to  that  effect.  The  matter  was 
laid  on  the  table  by  a  decided  majority.  At  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  Mr.  Jones,  of  Georgia,  asked  that  it  be  removed  from 
the  table  and  be  discussed.  By  a  vote  of  67  to  18  the 
question  was  postponed.  Another  attempt  to  have  the 
subject  discussed  resulted  in  a  gain  of  six  votes  for  the 
minority.  The  following  day  a  third  gentleman  asserted 
that  the  negative  vote  taken  the  preceding  day  was 
caused  by  an  unmanly  fear  of  looking  certain  facts  in  the 
face. 

A  lively  debate  on  the  slave  trade  ensued.  Mr.  Scott,  of 
Virginia,  said  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  force  the  conven¬ 
tion  to  favor  the  slave  trade  but  he  would  like  to  have 
the  matter  discussed  and  a  committee  appointed  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  facts.  The  continuous  drain  of  slaves  from 
the  border  states  to  supply  the  sugar  and  cotton  regions 
engendered  a  scarcity  of  labor  which  could  be  supplied 
either  from  Africa  or  from  Europe.  To  fill  the  deficiency 
with  free  workmen  was  undesirable  because  it  would 
mean  the  ultimate  transfer  of  the  government  from  the 


15.  Savannah  Daily  RepulUiean,  January  6,  1867. 
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native  population  to  immigrants,  thus  converting  the  ser¬ 
vant  into  the  master.  So  to  prevent  Virginia  and  other 
border  states  from  becoming  free  soil,  Mr.  Scott  advocat¬ 
ed  the  importation  of  additional  supplies  of  slaves.  In 
his  opinion  the  avowed  and  principal  object  of  the  con¬ 
vention  was  to  circumvent  the  schemes  of  the  freesoilers 
and  to  strengthen  the  foundation  of  Southern  society. 
But  instead  he  found  it  refusing  to  listen  to  facts  which 
showed  that  certain  portions  of  the  South  would  lose  their 
allegiance  to  the  fundamental  system  if  the  slave  trade 
were  not  reopened.  They  had  been  beaten  in  the  race  to 
preserve  the  equality  of  power  because  the  North  had  at 
her  command  boundless  supplies  of  population  with  which 
to  fill  the  vacant  lands  of  the  West.  “When  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  slaves  had  been  interdicted  by  Congress  as  a  pir¬ 
acy,  if  the  migration  into  the  country  of  Europeans  had 
been  placed  under  similar  disabilities,  if  it  had  been  de¬ 
clared  a  felony  to  bring  a  Dutchman  here,  as  a  piracy  to 
introduce  a  negro,  the  balance  of  our  system  upon  which 
the  government  was  placed  would  never  have  been  over¬ 
thrown.  .  .  .  We  are  entitled  to  demand  the  opening  of 
this  trade  from  an  industrial,  political  and  constitutional 
consideration.  .  .  .  With  cheap  negroes  we  could  set  the 
hostile  legislation  of  Congress  at  defiance.  The  slave  pop¬ 
ulation  after  supplying  the  states  would  overflow  into  the 
territories,  and  nothing  could  control  its  natural  expan¬ 
sion.”  Northern  free  labor  could  not  compete  with  well- 
trained  Africans,  maintained  Mr.  Scott,  and  so  with  all 
her  industrial  resources  developed,  and  with  the  complete 
command  of  the  markets  of  production  the  South  would 
assume  a  position  of  very  great  and  permanent  strength. 

Mr.  Albert  Pike,  of  Arkansas,  said  he  would  suffer 
himself  to  be  tom  by  wild  horses  before  he  would  justify 
the  renewal  of  the  African  slave  trade  and  he  would  be 
equally  ready  to  suffer  that  fate  before  he  would  admit 
that  slavery  itself  was  wrong.  He  believed  that  in  time 
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this  country  would  advance  the  negro,  educate  him,  civil¬ 
ize  him  and  eventually  make  him  free ;  that  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  contemplated  that  the  slaves  would  gradually  be 
made  more  persons  and  less  things.  Slaves  were  then 
worth  from  $1200  to  $1400  each  and  it  had  been  said  that 
if  the  trade  were  reopened  the  price  would  be  reduced  to 
$150  or  $200.  Mr.  Pike  conceded  this,  but  he  believed 
that  the  slaves  then  in  the  country  would  be  proportion¬ 
ately  decreased  in  value  and  the  South  would  lose  in  the 
end. 

Mr.  Cochran,  Alabama,  believed  that  the  increase  in 
labor  supply  should  be  allowed  to  progress  in  a  natural 
way  and  that  the  importation  of  more  slaves  would  bring 
about  an  over-supply  of  labor.  He  ridiculed  the  senti¬ 
mental  attitude  of  people  opposed  to  the  slave  trade  and 
wanted  the  question  discussed  from  the  point  of  view  of 
expediency  only. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  South  Carolina,  thought  the  horrors  of 
slave  trading  were  greater  when  carried  on  illegally  than 
it  would  be  if  carried  on  open  and  free.  It  was  a  blessing 
to  the  African  to  bring  him  to  this  country.  But  the 
main  reason  for  the  necessity  of  the  slave  trade  was  to 
counteract  the  influx  of  hireling  labor  from  abroad  to 
the  Northern  States. 

Mr.  Baker,  Alabama,  repudiated  the  sentiment  of  de¬ 
luded  individuals  who  hoped  that  the  time  might  come 
when  all  men  would  be  free.  This  privilege  he  desired  to 
extend  only  to  white  men  since  God  had  never  intended 
the  African  to  be  free.  If  republican  institutions  were 
to  be  preserved  slavery  must  remain  unimpaired. 

Mr.  Goulden,  Georgia,  could  see  no  difference  between 
buying  a  man  in  Virginia  who  was  a  slave  there  and  buy¬ 
ing  one  in  Africa,  who  was  a  slave  there.  The  trade  must 
be  reopened  and  he  expected  it  would  be  in  less  than  five 
years.  England,  he  said,  had  abandoned  the  black  slave 
trade  and  went  in  for  a  more  barbarous  one — ^the  yellow 
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coolie  trade.  Superabundance  of  negroes  in  the  South 
would  make  them  cheaper  and  thus  allow  all  white  men 
to  own  slaves.  A  monopoly  by  the  wealthy  would  there¬ 
by  be  prevented  and  antagonism  between  slavery  and 
labor  would  be  avoided  as  in  the  North  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  labor  and  capital  had  not  been. 

Mr.  Jones,  Georgia,  saw  the  South  losing  its  strength 
and  power  since  the  closing  of  the  slave  trade  and  would 
save  it  from  competitive  ruin  by  reopening  the  African 
traffic. 

Mr.  Spratt,  South  Carolina,  hoped  the  motion  on  slav¬ 
ery  would  prevail  and  deemed  it  the  most  appropriate  one 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  meeting.  He  would  not  rec¬ 
ognize  the  right  of  Congress,  the  organ  of  the  North,  to 
impose  restrictions  on  the  slave  trade,  and  believed  the 
South  alone  might  legislate  on  her  own  affairs.  The  ques¬ 
tion  should  be  met  at  once. 

Mr.  Andrew  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  didn’t  think  the  con¬ 
vention  competent  to  consider  the  question.  He  wanted 
the  matter  postponed  for  a  year  so  that  the  press  and 
public  would  have  time  to  study  the  advisability  of  taking 
such  a  serious  step.  It  was  a  great  moral  question  upon 
which  the  South  should  ponder  long  before  it  placed  itself 
in  a  defiant  attitude  against  the  whole  Christian  world. 
It  involved  tremendous  consequences,  and  time  for  reflec¬ 
tion  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Richardson,  of  Maryland,  was  not  prepared  to  ad¬ 
vocate  commerce  in  slaves  and  was  exceedingly  sorry  the 
subject  had  been  brought  before  the  convention.  The 
preceding  day  one  gentleman  had  said  that  the  repeal  of 
the  tariff  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  make  the  South 
independent  and  prosperous.  Now  another  gentleman 
proposed  another  panacea — the  whole  strength  of  the 
South  lay  in  her  slave  labor.  Mr.  Richardson  said  he  was 
himself  a  slaveholder,  but  there  had  been  enough  contro- 
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versy  in  the  country  and  in  the  name  of  humanity  he 
trusted  the  firebrand  would  not  be  considered. 

Mr.  Gholson,  of  Virginia,  was  opposed  to  the  motion. 
It  was  a  direct  attack  upon  the  Union;  it  was  useless  to 
argue  with  the  whole  civilized  world ;  and  the  South  would 
lose  many  of  the  friends  she  now  had. 

Mr.  Funsten,  Virginia,  informed  the  assembly  that  in 
his  state  they  believed  the  institution  of  slavery  was  an 
ordinance  of  God  to  bring  the  African  to  America,  to  edu¬ 
cate  him  to  be  returned  in  good  time  to  christianize  and 
civilize  the  country  from  which  he  came.  He  was  how¬ 
ever,  satisfied  that  the  present  discussion  of  the  question 
would  not  be  productive  of  good. 

Mr.  McLeod,  of  Texas,  pledged  his  state  to  the  ex¬ 
tremists’  views.  Mexico  was  falling  to  pieces  and  needed 
negro  labor  to  develop  its  resources.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  South  to  introduce  there  the  peculiar  institution  and 
counteract  European  intrigue. 

Messrs.  Cropper  and  Green,  of  Virginia,  spoke  in  favor 
of  the  motion.  Mr.  Goulden,  the  mover  of  the  resolution, 
affirmed  the  legality  and  morality  of  the  slave  trade  and 
stated  that  the  South  had  the  right  to  extend  their  in¬ 
stitutions  just  as  the  North  claimed  the  right  to  extend 
theirs.  Slavery  was  a  gift  from  God  and  he  was  ready  to 
defend  it  in  all  its  bearings.  It  conferred  equal  blessings 
on  both  races.  Now  was  the  time  to  decide  the  question 
and  assert  their  rights  before  the  whole  world.  The  sub¬ 
ject  was  of  more  importance  than  all  the  commercial 
movements  that  could  be  set  on  foot. 

As  a  result  of  the  foregoing  demonstration  a  commit¬ 
tee  was  appointed,  charged  to  investigate  the  facts  as  to 
the  condition  of  slavery,  the  international  laws  on  slave 
trade,  the  propriety  of  reopening  the  slave  traffic  with 
Africa,  and  to  report  at  the  next  meeting.^* 

16.  DeBow’a  Review,  XXII,  216;  Richmond  Enquirer.  December  17,  1866, 
Chaiieeton  tiereury,  December  12,  IS,  1866. 
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The  convention  studied  the  educational  problem  of 
the  South.  Delegates  declared  that  a  large  number  of 
text  books  in  use  were  unsuitable  and  dangerous  to  South¬ 
ern  youth  and  ought  to  be  dispensed  with,  that  South¬ 
erners  were  quite  capable  of  producing  books  at  home 
decidedly  superior  to  the  Northern  and  more  congenial  to 
their  spirit.  The  tendency  of  boys  and  girls  to  go  away 
from  home  to  study  endangered  the  Southern  language, 
style,  rhetoric,  logic,  ethics,  and  religion.  Their  difficul¬ 
ties  had  arisen  from  the  unwillingness  of  Southern  men 
to  become  teachers,  thus  letting  schools,  and  colleges  pass 
almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  Northern  men,  who  had 
gradually  introduced  the  crude  text  books  of  their  native 
soil  to  the  exclusion  of  the  better  matured  books  of  the 
older  schools  of  Europe.  John  B.  Jones,  a  Southern  sym¬ 
pathizer  from  New  Jersey,  suggested  a  novel  scheme  for 
spreading  Southern  propaganda.  He  proposed  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  four  daily  journals  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  to  act  as  publicity  agents  for 
Southern  institutions  and  as  an  espionage  bureau  to  de¬ 
tect  unfriendly  writers,  business  men  and  societies,  and 
expose  them  to  the  judgment  of  slave  holders.”  It  was 
recommended  that  the  states  establish  agricultural 
schools  to  teach  scientific  and  practical  farming.  There 
was  a  plan  to  assess  a  poll  tax  on  every  man  and  an  ad 
valorem  tax  on  all  property,  the  funds  arising  to  be  used 
to  give  every  child  a  free  common  English  education. 

Finally  the  convention  decided  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  leading  Southern  educators  whose  function  it  would  be 
to  prepare  a  series  of  books  in  every  department  of  study 
from  the  earliest  primer  to  the  highest  grade  of  literature 
and  science — ^books  which  would  be  best  qualified  to  ele¬ 
vate  and  purify  education  in  accordance  with  Southern 
principles  and  beliefs.  When  these  books  should  have 

17.  OeB.m'*  B«v{m0,  XXII.  lOS,  648. 
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been  prepared,  the  legislatures  of  the  Southern  States 
would  be  requested  to  order  their  use  in  all  the  public 
schools  of  their  respective  states,  and  the  trustees  of  in¬ 
corporated  academies  be  requested  to  adopt  them  as  their 
text  books.  Further,  Southern  publishers  should  be  en¬ 
couraged,  Southern  institutions  of  learning  should  be  pat¬ 
ronized  in  preference  to  others.  Southern  literature  and 
periodicals  should  be  preferred,  and  if  Northern  news¬ 
papers  must  be  read  there  should  at  least  be  a  conscious 
predilection  for  the  conservative  or  favorable  ones.^* 

A  project  offered  by  Mr.  Pike,  which  had  been  adopt¬ 
ed  at  two  previous  conventions,  for  constructing  the  Pa¬ 
cific  railroad  was  again  approved.  The  road  was  to  be 
built  from  the  Mississippi  river  along  the  32nd  degree  of 
north  latitude  to  the  Pacific  ocean  to  run  through  El  Paso. 
This  road  was  to  consist  of  separate  and  continuous  sec¬ 
tions.  It  should  be  incorporated  and  built  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  state  and  territorial  legislatures,  so  far  as 
they  could  constitutionally  do  it,  and  the  means  of  con¬ 
struction  should  be  derived  from  individual,  corporate  and 
state  contributions  together  with  such  aid  as  might  be 
obtained  from  grants  of  the  public  domain  for  forts,  mili¬ 
tary  contracts,  or  any  other  service  which  might  be  law¬ 
fully  rendered  to  the  Federal  Government  by  the  said 
company.^*  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Virginia,  protested  against 
being  committed  to  a  scheme  by  which  states  were  called 
upon  for  contributions  to  build  this  road.  It  was  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  Southern  political  policy,  and  grants  of  land 
would  lead  to  fraud  and  corruption.  Mr.  Cochran,  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  said  the  plan  didn’t  ask  for  sovereignty  of  the  land 
but  only  for  the  right  of  way.  Mr.  Burwell,  of  Virginia, 
approved  the  enterprise  declaring  that  if  the  road  wasn’t 
built  as  proposed  the  Federal  Government  would  desig- 

18.  Richmond  Enquirer,  December  16,  1866.  Charleeton  Hereuru,  Deoem. 
ber  18,  1866,  PeBoui’e  Reviev,  XXII,  66. 

19.  A  chmrter  for  the  propoeed  company  had  already  been  granted  by  the 
lecislatare  of  Looiaiana. 
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nate  another  route  more  favorable  to  the  spread  of  North¬ 
ern  institutions  and  population.  Upon  completion  of  the 
Pacific  railroad  depended  greatly  the  permanency  of  the 
Union  and  the  defense,  development  and  independence  of 
the  South,  it  was  asserted.  Another  resolution  was 
passed  recommending  state  legislatures  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  local  railroad  connections  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  to  bring  about  a  closer  tie  between  the  South  At¬ 
lantic  and  Gulf  States.^*’ 

Other  resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention  were: 

1.  Interoceanic  communication  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec  was  important  to  Southern  interests  and 
deserved  encouragement.  The  Federal  Government 
should  cooperate  with  the  Tehuantepec  corporation  of 
Louisiana  for  the  transportation  of  United  States  mail.*^ 

2.  The  legislature  of  Kentucky  was  urged  to  connect 
the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  with  those  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi,  to  complete  the  remaining  link  by  construct¬ 
ing  a  railroad  from  Louisville  to  the  Cumberland  Gap. 

3.  Appropriate  measures  should  be  taken,  if  not  by 
the  general  government,  at  least  by  the  Southern  state 
legislatures  to  promote  and  encourage  the  establishment 
of  cotton  factories  in  cotton  growing  states. 

4.  The  abundance  and  cheapness  of  the  means  of 
subsistence,  of  fuel  and  water  power,  the  temperature  of 
the  climate  and  cheaper  transportation  rendered  the 
South  an  attractive  field  for  the  investment  of  capital  and 
labor. 

5.  Locomotive,  machine  works  and  mining  should  be 
encouraged  and  developed. 

6.  A  proposed  weekly  ferry  line  of  steamships  of 
20,000  tons  between  the  Chesapeake  bay  and  Milford 
Haven  (England),  it  was  believed,  would  ameliorate  the 
commercial  and  strengthen  the  political  condition  of  the 


20.  Richmond  Enquirer,  December  16,  1866. 

21.  Charictton  Mercury,  December  12.  1866. 
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South.  It  was  therefore  recommended  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  Southern  citizens.  Such  a  steam  ferry 
line  would  have  the  capacity  to  carry  annually  a  larger 
amount  of  Southern  merchandise  than  300  sailing  ships 
of  1,000  tons  each.  It  was  said,  this  enterprise  would  ef¬ 
fect  an  entire  revolution  in  the  traffic  of  the  world,  in 
which  the  slaveholding  states  would  be  the  principal 
beneficiaries;  and  it  would  carry  at  no  distant  day  the 
mail,  the  passengers,  the  gold  and  silver  and  everything 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  thereby  affording  lucrative 
employment  to  railroads  and  increasing  the  value  of  the 
South’s  property.  In  time  of  war  this  line  of  steamers 
would  be  one  of  the  strongest  arms  of  the  national  de- 
fense.22  Southerners  were  urged  to  subscribe  for  a  share 
or  shares  of  the  stock  in  this  stupendous  Southern 
enterprise. 

7.  Every  exertion  should  be  made  by  the  citizens  of 
the  slaveholding  states  to  extricate  themselves  from  com¬ 
mercial  dependence.  They  should  do  their  own  carrying 
trade,  their  own  buying  and  their  own  selling,  and  thus 
save  the  hundred  million  dollars  which  they  annually  be¬ 
stowed  on  other  states  that  were  seeking  to  deprive  the 
South  of  its  very  means  of  existence. 

8.  They  asked  for  aid  and  encouragement  to  South¬ 
ern  ship  building. 

9.  Congress  should  render  assistance  for  promoting 
commerce  between  Southern  ports  and  South  America. 

10.  Each  of  the  Southern  states  should  establish 
schools  for  the  rearing  and  education  of  seamen. 

11.  A  committee  on  statistics  was  to  ascertain  (a) 
the  value  of  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  and  other  articles 
(other  than  those  manufactured  in  the  South)  which 
were  annually  consumed  in  each  state;  the  amount  of 
such  goods  purchased  of  or  bought  through  Northern 

22.  Some  people  enspeeted  this  scheme  to  be  a  contemplated  nncleus  for  a 
future  Southern  nary. — Stw  York  rimes,  December  4.  186S. 
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merchants  and  the  amount  brought  into  the  Southern 
States  by  direct  importation  from  foreign  countries,  (b) 
The  amount  of  the  public  debt  of  each  Southern  state, 
the  indebtedness  of  Southern  citizens  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  to  Northerners,  and  to  the  citizens  of  the  South, 
(c)  The  amount  that  each  slave  state  was  annually  trib¬ 
utary  to  Northern  citizens  in  the  way  of  duties,  imports 
and  general  purchases.^* 

As  the  preceding  pages  have  shown,  the  convention 
was  not  altogether  devoid  of  politics  and  editors  here  and 
there  noted  the  fact.  However,  many  of  them  were 
happy  to  learn  that  the  prevailing  sentiment  was  conserv¬ 
ative,  that  the  slave  trade  project  was  not  unanimously 
popular  and  that  disunion  plans  were  not  even  present¬ 
ed.**  Yet  a  large  number  of  the  leading  men  of  the  slave¬ 
holding  states  had  come  together  to  seek  and  to  find  the 
destined  solutions  of  their  burning  problems,  and  beneath 
the  surface  of  conservative  debate  and  moderate  resolu¬ 
tions  there  lurked  a  great  idea,  the  thought  of  a  united 
and  independent  South,  and  some  could  see  the  likelihood 
of  its  complete  realization  at  some  similar  future 
convention. 

Editorials  in  the  New  York  Times  varied  as  the  news 
it  received  of  the  proceedings.  On  the  thirteenth  of  De¬ 
cember  it  was  believed  that  for  once  a  commercial  con¬ 
vention  had  done  good — by  serving  as  a  sort  of  safety 
valve  by  which  wild-goose  schemers  could  ventilate  their 
plots.  “The  Southern  gale  has  blown  over,”  wrote  the 
Times.  “Disunionists  have  lowered  their  crests  and  now 
the  Union  may  be  preserved  a  little  longer.”  On  the  fif¬ 
teenth  the  editor  expressed  his  anger  over  the  conven¬ 
tion's  rabid  sectionalism  in  denouncing  Northern  books, 
men,  opinions,  enterprises,  etc.,  and  called  the  meeting  a 

28.  CharUtton.  Mercury,  December  18,  22,  1856;  RieKvumd  Enquirer,  Dee. 
16,  1866. 

24.  Baltimore  American,  December  5,  11,  1866 ;  Baltimore  Sun,  December 
11,  1866;  Richmond  Enquirer,  Dec.  16,  1866. 
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vulgar  display  of  ignorance  and  impotence.  And  a  few 
days  later,  he  believed  these  periodic  gatherings  had  be¬ 
come  a  lot  of  stereotyped  chatter  and  a  chronic  weakness 
of  the  Southern  mind.  They  wanted  to  see  the  South 
grow  and  prosper,  continued  the  paper,  but  why  couldn’t 
these  “black  belt  theorists’’  be  brought  to  comprehend 
that  dollars  and  not  resolutions  would  create  commerce 
and  factories.  And  the  Southerners  were  cordially  invit¬ 
ed  to  come  to  Wall  Street  for  their  needed  capital.  How¬ 
ever,  the  readers  were  calmed  by  the  statement  that  after 
all  these  conventions  were  not  a  fair  standard  by  which 
to  judge  the  South,  but  were  a  crowd  of  fire-eaters  who 
would  fan  the  fire  of  passion  and  dissolve  the  Federal 
Union.*®  Still  another  writer  regarded  the  convention  in 
general  as  a  pleasant  social  reunion  although  he  hoped 
they  would  some  day  forego  amenities  for  more  practi¬ 
cable  affairs.*® 

26.  Ntv  York  Tim—,  Deeember  IS.  16,  17.  18,  19.  1866. 

26.  N€UioruU  ItUMigonetr,  quoted  te  BaUimoro  Amorieon,  Ansuit  6,  1867. 
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SOME  ANCIENT  GEORGIA  INDIAN  LORE 

In  Fulham  Palace,  the  residence  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London, 
who  exerted  ecclesiastical  supervision  over  the  colony  of  Georgia 
prior  to  the  Revolution,  there  is  a  manuscript  account  of  a  con¬ 
ference  between  the  English  settlers  and  certain  Indian  chiefs 
and  warriors,  a  little  over  two  years  after  the  arrival  of  Ogle¬ 
thorpe’s  company.^  The  story  of  the  meeting  and  the  remarkable 
narrative  were  found  in  the  Fulham  archives,  in  a  box  labelled 
‘‘Virginia  2d  Box,”  and  are  among  the  material  transcribed  for 
the  Library  of  Congress  by  Messrs.  Stevens  and  Brown  of  Trafal¬ 
gar  Square.  We  have  followed  the  transcript  without  variation, 
so  far  as  spelling,  capitals,  and  punctuation  are  concerned. 

Something  akin  to  the  ancient  saga  lives  in  this  vivid, 
realistic  narrative.  We  find  the  Indian’s  attempt  to  explain  the 
mystery  of  his  existence,  the  origin  of  fire,  the  source  of  his  rude 
medical  science,  the  vagaries  of  plant  and  animal  life,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  racial  alliances.  Ruthlessness  and  cruelty  are  here — the 
motherless  child  may  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  the  many;  yet 
the  spirit  of  solidarity  and  loyalty  must  appear  predominant.  We 
really  have  the  autobiography  of  the  Creek  nation,  the  bond  between 
the  Cussetas  and  Cowetas. 

Many  names  will  appear  familiar;  and  the  reader  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  recognising  Ogeechee,  Ocmulgee,  Coosa,  and  other 
titles.  It  might  be  possible  to  trace  the  course  of  the  Indians’ 
journey  by  the  geographical  allusions.  The  historian  will  find  the 
references  to  Tomochichi  and  Oglethorpe  of  interest;  and  will  see 
that  efforts  had  already  been  made,  not  only  to  arrive  at  peaceful 
relations  with  the  Indians  but  even  to  convert  the  natives  to  the 
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Talk  takeing  in  Writeing  this  Eleventh  day  of  June  One  Thou¬ 
sand  Seven  hundred  and  thirty  five  at  Savannah  in  Georgia  from 
the  Mouths  of  Chekelli  Mico  or  King  &  Chief  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Creeks  and  Artiche  head  Warriour  from  the  Cowetaco  Town, 
Eliche  Mico  or  King,  Ousta  head  Warriour  from  the  Cussitaws, 
Tomechaco  Warr  King  Wali  Warr  Captain  from  the  Pallacha- 
culas  Pocpiche  Mico  or  King  Tomohaichi  Dog  king  from  the 
Echitaws  Mittahawye  head  Warriour  from  Ohonees  Tuweliche 
Mico  or  King,  Woyanni  head  Warriour  from  the  Chehaws  and  are 


1.  FvUutm  MSS.,  Virginia,  2d  box,  no.  ISl,  in  Stevena  and  Brown  Librarg 
of  Congress  Transcript. 
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Joyned  by  the  Hokmuldge  people  Stimelacoweche  Mico  or  King 
from  the  Oseche’s  Opithli  Mico  or  King  from  the  Savacolos 
Eweneuiki  Mico  or  King  Tahmokmi  Warr  Captain  from  the  En- 
fan  tees  and  Thirty  Nine  other  Warriours  and  Young  Men 

Thomas  Causton 

In  the  Presence  of  and 

Henry  Parker  Bayliss 
Thomas  Christie  Recordr 
John  Vatt  Comissary  to  the  Saltburgers 
And  Sundry  Gent  and  ffreeholders  of  the  Said  Town 
and  Province  of  Georgia. 

That  towards  the  Suns  Setting  the  Ground  opens  wch  is  the 
Mouth  of  the  Ground. 

That  the  Ground  Opened  and  the  Cussentaws  came  out  of  the 
Mouth  of  the  Ground  and  Settled  thereby  but  the  Ground  was 
Angry  and  Eat  up  their  Children  and  they  went  further  towds 
the  Setting  of  the  Sun,  Nevertheless  this  part  of  the  Cussetaws 
turn'd  back  again  and  came  to  the  same  place  leaving  the  gn^eater 
Body  behind  thinking  it  might  be  best  So  to  do  and  Settled  their 
again. 

That  their  Children  were  Still  Eat  up  by  the  Earth  and  then 
they  went  away  in  Anger  towds  the  Sun  Riseing. 

That  they  came  to  a  thick  Muddy  River  were  they  Camp’d 
Rested  and  Slept  one  Night. 

That  next  Day  they  begun  again  to  Travel  and  came  in  one 
Day  to  a  red  Bloody  River  they  lived  by  that  River  and  Eat  of 
the  flSsh  Two  Years  but  it  was  a  Low  Springy  place  and  they  did 
not  like  to  abide  there. 

That  they  went  to  the  End  of  that  Bloody  River  and  heard  a 
Thundering  Noise  they  went  forward  to  hear  where  the  Noise 
came  from  And  they  first  Saw  a  Red  Smoke  and  Soon  after  a 
Hill  which  thunder’d  and  a  Singing  noise  was  upon  the  Hill  And 
they  went  to  See  what  it  was  And  it  was  a  Great  ffire  that  burnt 
right  upwards  and  made  that  Singling  Noise  they  called  the  Hill 
the  Icing  of  Hills  it  Thunders  to  this  day  and  they  fear  it  Much. 

That  they  mett  with  the  people  of  three  Different  Nations 
they  took  of  the  i&re  from  the  Hill  and  Saved  it  And  at  that 
place  the  kinowledge  of  Herbs  and  many  other  thing^s  came  to 
them. 

That  ffire  came  to  them  from  the  Sun  rising  which  was  White 
and  they  did  not  like  to  use  it. 

Also  from  the  South  which  was  Neither  did  they  use  that 

Also  from  the  Sun  Setting  which  was  Black  Neither  Did  they 
use  that 
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And  Also  from  the  North  wch  was  Red  and  Yellow  this  they 
Mixed  with  the  ffire  they  took  from  the  Hill  wch  they  use  to  this 
day  and  it  Sometimes  Sings. 

That  at  the  Hill  there  was  a  Stick  which  was  very  uneasy 
and  made  a  Noise  and  they  cod  not  tell  how  to  pacifye  it  that 
they  took  a  Motherless  child  and  push’t  it  at  the  Stick  killed  the 
Child  therefore  they  took  the  Stick  and  Carry  it  with  them  when 
they  go  to  Warr  And  the  Stick  was  like  the  Wooden  Tomihawk 
wch  they  use  to  this  day  and  of  the  Same  Sort  of  Wood. 

Here  they  also  found  out  4  Sorts  of  Herbs  or  Rootes  wch 
Sung  and  discovered  their  Virtues  1  Pasaw  i  e  Rattle  Snake  Root 

2  Mico  Weanochaw  i  e  out  does  the  King  comonly  called  Red  Root 

3  Sowatchko  Grows  like  Wild  Fennell  4  Eschchapootchke  i.  e  Small 
Tobacco. 

They  also  use  them  at  their  Bush  to  Purifye  themselves  they 
being  the  Cheif  of  their  Physick  Especially  the  first  and  third 
Sorts. 

That  at  the  Bush  wch  is  Yearly  they  fast  and  make  Offerings 
of  their  ffirst  ffruits. 

That  Since  they  know  the  Virtue  of  Herbs  the  Women  make 
Fire  by  themselves  and  learned  thereby  to  be  Seperate  at  Certain 
times  from  the  Men  five  Six  or  Seven  days  for  purification  for  if 
they  were  not  So  to  do  it  wod  Spoil  the  Virtue  of  their  Phisick  and 
the  Women  wod  not  be  healthy 

That  a  Dispute  arose  which  was  the  Eldest  and  who  Shod  have 
the  Rule  and  they  Agreed  that  being  4  Sorts  of  people  they  Shod 
Set  up  four  Sticks  and  make  them  Red  with  Clay  (wch  was 
Originally  Yellow  but  by  burning  became  Red)  And  all  go  to 
Warr  wch  of  them  cod  first  cover  Each  his  Stick  from  the  Root 
upwards  with  Scalps  of  Enemys  and  he  that  So  did  Shod  be  the 
Eldest' 

That  they  all  Endeavoured  So  to  do  but  the  Cussetaws  Cover’d 
the  Top  of  their  Stick  with  Scalps  first  So  that  it  cod  not  be  Seen 
Therefore  they  were  Declared  and  Allowed  by  the  whole  Nation  to 
be  the  Eldest 

The  Chickasaws  Covered  next 

The  Alibamus  next — But  the  Obakaws  cod  not  raise  their 
Heap  of  Scalps  higher  then  the  knee. 

That  abot  this  time  there  was  a  Bird  of  a  very  Large  Size 
Blewish  Colour’d  had  a  long  tail  and  was  Swifter  than  an  Eagle 
wch  came  killed  and  Eat  their  People  Every  Day,  they  made  the 
filgure  of  a  Woman  and  Set  it  in  the  way  of  the  Bird  And  the  Bird 
took  it  away  with  him  and  kept  it  a  long  time  but  brought  it 
back  again  when  it  came  back  they  let  it  alone  Expecting  it  wod 
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brin^  forth  Something'  and  in  Length  of  time  it  brot  forth  a  Red 
Ratt  And  they  beleivd  the  Bird  was  the  ffather  of  the  Red  Ratt. 

That  they  Consulted  with  the  Ratt  how  they  might  kill  his 
ffather  that  the  Bird  had  Bows  and  Arrows  And  the  Ratt  Eat 
his  Bow  Strings  So  that  the  Bird  cod  not  Defend  himself  wch  the 
Ratt  told  them  off  And  that  they  might  go  and  kill  and  him  which 
they  Did  they  called  this  Bird  the  King  of  Birds  they  allow  the 
Eagle  to  be  a  great  King  And  always  Carry  the  ffeathers  of  his 
Tail  when  they  go  to  Warr  or  peace  being  red  for  Warr  and  White 
for  peace  And  if  an  Enemy  comes  with  White  ffeathers  and  a 
White  Mouth  and  makes  a  Noise  like  an  Eagle  they  cannot  kill  him. 

That  they  then  left  that  place  and  Travelld  further  till  they 
found  a  White  path  the  Grass  and  all  things  they  Saw  where 
white  that  they  found  people  had  been  there  before  that  they 
Crossed  the  path  and  went  to  Sleep  after  wch  they  Consulted  and 
return’d  to  See  wt  path  it  was  and  what  people  had  been  there 
beling  it  might  be  for  their  good  to  follow  it  and  they  went  that 
path  till  they  came  to  a  Creek  called  Colvosa  Hutche  because  It 
was  Smoakey  and  Rokey  That  they  went  over  it  towds  the  Suns 
Riseing  And  came  to  a  People  called  Coosaws  That  they  Staid  with 
the  Coosaws  4  yrs 

The  Coosaws  Complained  they  had  a  Creature  that  Eat  them 
up  wch  they  Called  Man  Eater  or  Lyon  that  Lived  in  the  Rock  the 
Cussetaws  Said  they  wod  try  if  they  cod  kill  it  for  them  And  they 
made  a  Nett  Dugg  a  Trench  and  put  the  Net  over  it  and  made 
Several  Creeks  and  places  to  Stop  the  Lyon  from  pursuing  them 
And  went  to  the  place  were  the  Lyon  Lived  and  throw’d  a  Rattle 
in  where  he  lay  that  the  Lyon  came  out  and  followed  them  through 
all  the  Creeks  and  places  they  had  made  with  great  fury  So  they 
Agreed  it  was  better  one  Shod  dye  then  all  Therefore  when  they 
came  near  the  Trench  they  took  a  Motherless  Child  and  throw’d 
it  into  the  Lyons  way  the  Lyon  running  Eagerly  to  Devour  the 
Child  Tumbled  into  the  pitt  or  Trench  And  then  they  Drew  the 
Nett  over  him  And  killed  him  with  Burning  Charques  but  pre- 
severed  his  Bones  wch  they  keep  to  this  Day  and  one  Side  of  them 
is  Red  and  the  other  Side  is  Blew. 

That  Every  Seven  days  he  used  to  come  and  kill  people  there¬ 
fore  having  killed  them  they  turned  Seven  Days  there  And  in 
remembrance  thereof  they  take  Physick  and  fast  Six  Days  and  the 
9th  day  the  go  to  Warr  And  if  they  Carry  the  Bones  of  the  Lyon 
with  them  they  are  fortunate  therein 

That  they  left  the  Coosaws  at  the  Expiration  of  four  Tears 
as  above  And  went  to  a  River  they  called  Nowphawpe  now  Called 
Callusie  Hutche  there  they  Staid  two  Years  And  as  Yet  had  no 
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grain  to  plant  All  this  while  they  Liv’d  upon  Roots  and  ffish  and 
made  Bows  and  Arrows  and  pointed  their  Arrows  with  Beaver 
Teeth  and  fflints  they  also  Split  Canes  wch  they  used  Instead  of 
Knives  They  Slept  there  one  Night 

That  they  came  to  a  River  where  was  a  Fall  of  Watter  And 
they  called  it  Owatunha  river. 

That  next  day  they  came  to  another  River  wch  they  called 
Aphoosapheesaw. 

That  next  day  they  went  over  and  Came  to  a  High  Hill  and 
found  there  were  Some  people  there  And  they  hoped  it  was  the 
people  that  made  the  White  path  Therefore  they  made  white 
Arrows  and  Shot  to  See  it  they  were  good  people  but  the  people 
took  the  White  Arrows  Off  and  made  them  Red  and  Shot  them 
back  again  they  then  took  up  the  Red  Arrows  and  Carry’d  them 
to  their  King  And  the  King  told  them  It  was  not  for  good  If  the 
Arrows  had  returned  White  they  Shod  have  gone  and  gott  Pro¬ 
visions  for  their  young  ones  but  being  Red  they  Shod  not  go  How¬ 
ever  Some  of  them  went  to  See  what  people  they  where  And  found 
they  all  had  quitted  their  Houses  they  Saw  a  Track’t  wch  led  into 
the  River  and  they  Beld  they  went  into  the  River  and  Did  not 
get  out  for  they  went  to  the  other  Side  of  the  River  and  cod  find 
no  Trach’t  that  there  is  a  Hill  they  called  Moterelo  wch  makes  a 
Noise  like  the  Beating  of  a  Drum  and  they  fancy  they  live  there 

That  Whenever  they  go  to  Warr  this  Noise  is  heard 

That  they  went  along  the  River  till  they  came  to  another  fall 
of  Watter  where  they  Saw  great  Rocks  and  Bows  laid  on  the 
Rocks  And  they  beleivd  the  people  who  made  the  White  path  had 
been  there. 

That  in  all  their  Travells  they  have  two  Runers  who  go  before 
the  Body  of  the  people 

That  they  Saw  a  Hill  and  the  Runers  went  upon  it  And  looked 
about  and  Saw  a  Town  That  they  Shot  two  White  Arrows  into 
the  Town  but  the  people  of  the  Town  Shot  red  Arrows  back  again 

That  the  Cussetaws  were  Angry  with  the  People  And  Agreed 
to  fall  upon  the  Town  And  if  they  took  it  Every  one  was  to  have  a 
House 

That  they  throwd  Stones  into  the  River  till  it  was  So  Shallow 
that  they  cod  Walk  over  wch  they  Did  (the  people  were  flat 
Headed)  And  they  took  the  Town  when  they  had  so  done  they 
killed  all  but  Two  whose  Tracht  they  followed  And  over  took  a 
White  Dog  which  they  killed  and  pursued  the  Two  people  till  they 
came  to  the  White  path  Again  And  they  saw  a  Smoake  where  was 
a  Town  and  now  again  Beleivd  they  had  found  the  people  they  so 
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long  travell’d  to  See  It  is  the  present  place  the  Pallachacula  People 
Dwell  in  And  from  whom  Tomochachi  is  Descended. 

That  the  Cussetaws  were  always  Bloody  minded  But  the  Pal- 
lachaculaPeople  made  them  Black  Drink  as  a  Token  of  Friendship 
And  told  them  their  Hearts  were  white  And  they  must  have 
White  Hearts  and  lay  down  their  Bodys  in  Token  That  they  Shod 
be  White  That  they  Strove  for  the  Tomihawk  but  the  Pallachacula 
People  by  fair  prswasion  gain’d  it  from  them  And  bury’d  it  under 
their  Cabbin  The  Pallachacula  People  told  them  their  Captain  Shod 
all  one  with  there  People  and  gave  them  White  ffeathers. 

That  Ever  Since  they  have  lived  together  And  they  Shall 
always  live  Together  And  bear  it  in  remembrance 

That  Some  went  on  one  Side  of  the  River  and  Some  on  the 
other  The  one  Side  are  Called  Cussetaws  and  the  other  Cowetas 
but  they  are  one  People  And  Allowed  to  be  the  Head  Towns  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Creeks  Nevertheless  because  they  first  Saw  Red 
Smoke  and  Red  ffire  and  made  Bloody  Towns,  they  cannot  leave 
their  Red  Hearts  wch  tho  they  are  White  on  the  one  Side  are 
red  on  the  other 

That  they  Still  find  the  White  path  for  their  good  for  Altho’ 
Tomochachi  has  been  as  a  Stranger  and  not  lived  in  their  Town 
amongst  them  Yet  they  See  that  in  his  Old  age  he  has  done  him- 
selfe  and  them  good  because  he  went  with  Esquire  Oglethorpe  to 
see  Great  King  and  hear  his  great  Talk  And  has  brot  it  to  them 
And  they  have  heard  it  and  Believe  it  for  wch  reason  they  look 
upon  him  as  the  ffather  And  Senauhi  the  Mother  of  them  all 
And  are  all  resolved  that  when  he  shall  be  Dead  to  Look  upon 
Toanhon  (?)  his  Nephew  as  Chief  of  them  all 
AT  WHICH  THEY  GAVE  A  GENL  SHOUT  OF  APPROBATION 
in  his  Stead  And  hope  he  will  be  a  great  Man  and  Do  good  for 
himselfe  And  them  that  their  Eyes  had  been  Shut  but  now  were 
more  open  And  they  believe  the  coming  of  the  English  to  this 
place  is  for  good  to  them  and  their  Children  And  will  always  have 
Strait  Hearts  towds  them  And  hope  tho’  they  were  Naked  and 
helpless  they  Shod  have  more  good  things  done  for  them. 

Chekilly  Said  I  am  of  the  Eldest  Town  and  was  Chosen  to 
Rule  after  the  Death  of  the  Emperour  Bream  I  have  a  Strong 
Mouth  And  will  Declare  this  Resolution  to  the  Rest  of  the  Nations 
and  make  them  Comply  therewith  we  are  glad  the  Squire  Carry’d 
Some  of  our  people  to  the  great  King  and  his  Nation  That  I  am 
never  tyred  of  hearing  what  Tomochachi  Tells  me  abot  it  That  all 
my  people  return  thee  great  Thanks  to  all  the  Trustees  for  So 
great  a  favour  And  will  always  do  our  Utmost  Endeavour  to 
Serve  them  and  all  the  great  Kings  people  whenever  there  shall 
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be  Occasion  I  am  glad  I  have  been  Down  and  Seen  things  as 
they  are  We  Shall  go  home  and  tell  the  Children  and  all  the 
Nation  the  Great  Talk  wch  Tomochachi  had  had  with  the  Great 
King  And  bear  in  remembrance  the  place  where  they  now  have 
mett  And  Call  it  Georgia  I  am  Sensible  there  is  one  who  has  made 
us  all  And  tho’  Some  have  more  knowledge  and  others  the  Great 
and  Strong  must  become  Dirt  Alike. 


COL.  FRANCIS  HARRIS 
One  of  the  Early  Settlers  of  Savannah 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  understand  how  historians,  in 
writing  the  history  of  Savannah  and  Georgia,  could  have  made 
the  inexcusable  error  of  confusing  the  two  well  known  citizens, 
Francis  Harris,  and  Charles  Harris,  with  special  reference  to  the 
organization  of  the  concern  of  Harris  &  Habersham,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  available  records,  began  business  in  Savannah  in  the 
year  1744.  This  concern  was  organized  by  Francis  Harris  and 
James  Habersham;  yet  in  writing  the  historical  sketches  of  Savan¬ 
nah  and  Georgia,  the  following  authors  have  stated  that  this  con¬ 
cern  was  Charles  Harris  and  James  Habersham:  History  of  Savaru- 
nah  and  Georgia,  by  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.;  Historic  and  Pictur¬ 
esque  Savannah,  by  Adalade  Wilson;  Cronological  History  of  Sa¬ 
vannah,  by  A.  E.  Sholes;  Georgia’s  Landmarks,  Memorials  and 
Legions,  by  Lucian  Lamar  Knight;  Historic  Record  of  Savannah, 
by  F.  D.  Lee  and  J.  L.  Agnew;  and  the  Official  records  of  the  city 
of  Savannah  also  make  the  same  statement. 

The  two  well  known  men  lived  in  Savannah  at  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  periods;  in  fact,  Francis  Harris  died  about  a  year  before 
Charles  Harris  was  bom.  Both  men  were  citizens  of  London,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  there  was  any  relation  between 
them.  Briefly  stating,  the  history  of  the  two  men  is  as  follows: 

Francis  Harris  was  bora  August  21,  1710;  and  while  not 
among  the  first  settlers  of  the  Colony,  he  was  one  of  the  early 
ones,  coming  here  about  1740.  He  was  a  man  of  means,  and  came 
especially  to  develop  the  commercial  interests  of  the  Colony.  He 
was  not  only  identified  with  the  commercial  interests,  but  was 
prominently  connected  with  the  government  of  the  Colony;  for 
when  the  first  Assembly  met  in  Savannah  on  January  15,  1761,  he 
was  selected  Speaker  of  same;  and  when  Georgia  became  a  Royal 
Province,  on  August  6,  1754,  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Council,  which  office  he  held  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which 
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was  October  8,  1771.  He  was  also  Lieut.  Colonel  of  the  Colonial 
Malitia  in  1757,  and  was  promoted  to  Colonel  in  1759.  This  infor¬ 
mation  is  shown  in  all  of  the  above  historical  records,  referred  to 
above,  who  state  that  the  concern  of  Harris  &  Habersham  was 
Charles  Harris  and  James  Habersham. 

His  wife  was  Mary  Goodall,  from  Andover,  Hampshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  whom  he  married  when  making  a  trip  to  England  in  the  year 
1754.  She  was  an  heiress  in  her  own  name,  and  owned  a  valuable 
estate  in  Hampshire,  which  she  sold  when  she  married  Francis 
Harris,  and  came  to  the  Georgia  Colony.  They  had  two  children, 
Francis  Henry,  and  Elizabeth.  Francis  Henry  Harris  was  promi¬ 
nent  during  the  Revolution,  and  was  Captain  of  the  first  military 
company  which  was  organized  in  Savannah.  He  was  promoted  to 
Lieut  Colonel,  and  afterwards  to  Colonel;  and  died  without  issue, 
at  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  His  sister,  Elizabeth,married  Dr. 
Donald  Macleod,  bom  at  Dunvegan  Castle,  Isle  of  Skye  in  1755, 
who  settled  in  Savannah  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution;  the  mar¬ 
riage  having  been  solemnized  on  June  13,  1783;  and  they  were  the 
progenators  of  the  Macleod  family  of  Savannah. 

Charles  Harris,  according  to  the  records  on  file,  was  bora  in 
London  in  1771,  the  year  after  Francis  Harris  died.  He  came  to 
Savannah  as  a  youth,  in  1788;  and  was  prominently  associated 
with  the  history  of  Savannah  during  the  period  he  lived  here;  and 
was  Mayor  of  the  city  for  several  terms;  and  died  in  1827,  aged 
fifty-five  years. 

In  view  of  the  prominence  of  these  two  men  in  the  history  of 
Savannah,  both  of  whom  lived  at  entirely  different  periods,  it 
seems  absolutely  absurd  that  Savannah  historians  should  have  con. 
fused  them  as  they  have  done;  and  as  a  matter  of  correct  history 
of  our  State  and  City,  steps  should  be  taken  to  have  the  error 
officially  corrected,  and  get  the  records  straight. 

Harris  Macleod  Kino, 

Great  great  great  grandson  of  Francis  Harris. 


CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 

Departed  this  life,  on  the  30th  ult,  of  Chronic  Diarrhoea,  at 
the  residence  of  his  father,  Wesley  Reagan,  in  the  19th  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  long  and  painful  attack. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  amongst  the  first  of  the  brave 
mountain  boys  to  enlist  in  the  defence  of  his  invaded  and  insulted 
country.  He  heard  the  vandal  shout  of  the  enemy,  and  at  once 
gave  up  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  the  farmer  and  became  a  member 
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of  Capt.  Leonard’s  Company,  24th  Ga.  Regiment.  He  was  in  the 
service  near  ten  months,  but  in  the  retreat  from  Yorktown  his 
fine,  vigorous  constitution  was  broken  down  and  attacked  by  the 
lingering  disease  which  ended  his  existence.  He  remained  in  the 
Hospital  at  Richmond  for  a  time,  and  after  recovering  to  some 
extent,  started  home  and  reached  Walhalla,  S.  C.,  where  he  was 
met  by  his  sorrowing  parents,  and  once  more  brought  beneath  the 
parental  roof. 

A  kind  father  and  mother  and  loving  sisters  did  all  that  was 
possible,  but  he  was  too  much  exhausted  by  disease,  and  after  suf¬ 
fering  for  some  weeks,  passed  away  without  a  struggle. 

Wesley  was  a  moral,  exemplary  boy,  and  was  esteemed  by  all 
who  knew  him  for  his  good  and  excellent  character.  He  was  a 
faithful  soldier,  and  although  he  fell  by  disease,  his  credit  is  as 
great  as  if  he  had  perished  on  the  battle  field.  He  lost  his  life  in 
the  cause  of  his  beloved  South,  and  thus  becomes  another  martyr 
in  the  long  roll  of  our  patriot  boys.  J.  F.  P. 

Southern  Watchman,  Oct.  15,  1862. 

Sergt.  Benjamin  Mell,  son  of  P.  H.  Mell,  D.  D.,  Vice  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  the 
14th  Sept,  at  Crampton  Gap,  Maryland. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  August  14th,  1841,  joined 
the  Baptist  Church  at  Bairdstown  in  his  14th  year,  and  lived  a 
most  exemplary  Christian  life.  The  writer  knew  him  well  for  the 
last  five  years,  and  can  say  his  life  was  blameless.  As  a  Christian 
he  was  modest,  as  a  son  obedient,  as  a  brother  kind  and  attentive 
to  his  fond  sisters  in  a  very  remarkable  degree. 

He  graduated  in  the  University  of  Georgia  in  the  class  of 
1861  with  the  first  honor,  and  soon  after  joined  the  army  in  de¬ 
fence  of  Southern  independence,  passed  safely  through  the  battles 
on  the  Peninsula  and  about  Richmond,  but  fell  in  the  brave  defence 
of  Crampton  Gap,  which  enabled  Jackson  to  capture  Harper’s 
Ferry.  His  classmate  in  reporting  his  death,  says:  “He  was  shot 
through  and  through.”  Comrades  say  his  last  words  were,  “Boys, 
I  know  I  must  die,  but  don’t  leave  the  field;”  and  they  report  that 
his  exhortation  after  he  had  been  shot  rallied  the  men,  who  had 
been  thrown  into  some  confusion.  The  death  of  such  young  men 
is  a  calamity  to  the  country,  but  will  serve  to  make  independence 
the  dearer  when  once  achieved.  R. 


Southern  Watchman,  Oct.  15,  1862. 
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WHO’S  WHO 

Wm.  P.  Brandon  is  an  associate  professor  of  Commerce  in 
Oglethorpe  University.  Previously  ho  has  taught  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina  and  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  Asheville. 

Ralph  B.  Flanders  is  a  native  of  Georgia,  who  now  teaches 
History  in  New  York  University.  He  was  educated  at  Emory  and 
Duke  universities. 

Harris  M.  King  is  Supervising  Inspector  of  Naval  Stores  in 
Savannah. 

Edgar  L.  Pennington  is  Rector  of  Grace  Church  in  Ocala, 
Florida.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

Herbert  Wender  is  a  graduate  of  Oglethorpe  University.  He 
received  the  Ph.  D.  degree  from  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1927. 
He  is  now  an  instructor  in  History  in  the  Ohio  State  University. 
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The  Critical  Year.  A  Study  of  Andrew  Johnson  and  Recon¬ 
struction.  By  Howard  K.  Beale,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  in 
Bowdoin  College.  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company, 
1930.  Pp.  xiv,  454.) 

Again  does  the  rewriting  of  history  present  itself,  and  again 
the  field  in  which  the  rewriting  is  done  lies  in  the  heroic  and  in¬ 
famous  doings  of  those  who  had  charge  of  affairs  directly  follow¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War.  This  book  deals  definitely  with  the  year  1866, 
and  is  largely  centered  around  the  issues  announced  and  unan¬ 
nounced  which  went  into  the  famous  Congressional  campaign  of 
that  year,  characterized  in  the  popular  imagination  by  President 
Johnson’s  speech-making  trip  to  Chicago  and  back,  generally  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  “Swing  ’Round  the  Circle.”  Professor  Beale  finds 
that  a  great  amount  of  hocus-pocus  was  made  to  surround  the  real 
issues,  and  throughout  it  all  he  finds  little  in  the  Radical  progpram 
which  can  be  admired  today  or  should  have  been  admired  then.  He 
shows  that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  not  really  the  issue, 
but  that  it  was  really  used  as  a  smoke-screen  behind  which  the 
Radicals  hid  in  their  unannounced  determination  to  rivet  an  indus¬ 
trial  program  of  exploitation  upon  the  country.  There  was  no 
assurance  given  the  Southern  States  that  their  acceptance  of  the 
amendment  would  guarantee  their  admission  into  the  Union.  War¬ 
time  animosities  were  kept  at  high  tension  for  the  purpose  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  low-tariff  South  out  of  the  Union  until  the  New  England 
oligarchy  could  get  through  Congress  their  program  of  high  tariff 
and  other  economic  legislation.  The  keen  and  crafty  strategy  of 
the  Radicals,  led  by  Thaddeus  Stevens,  transformed  the  conserva¬ 
tives  into  dum-driven  cattle,  while  Johnson  allowed  golden  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  slip  by  in  which  he  might  have  organized  a  party  of 
Conservatives  and  saved  the  country  from  the  reign  of  terror  into 
which  the  Radicals  plunged  it.  But  Johnson’s  mistakes  were  mis¬ 
takes  of  strategy.  His  purpose  and  program  were  sound  and  out 
of  it  all  the  President  comes  an  admirable  character.  Thus  does 
Beafe  add  his  voice  to  the  chorus  set  up  a  few  years  ago  by  Wins¬ 
ton,  Stryker,  and  Bowers. 

This  book  is  scholarly  throughout  and  written  in  an  easy  style 
which  engages  the  interest  and  holds  it  throughout.  Professor  Beale 
has  carried  on  a  vast  amount  of  investigation  into  the  records  of 
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the  times,  especially  into  the  manuscript  collections  and  into  the 
newspapers.  His  narrative  rests  on  a  solid  structure  of  citations 
and  is  buttressed  at  the  end  by  an  impressive  bibliogrraphy.  There 
is  also  an  index.  The  reproduction  of  a  few  contemporary  cartoons 
lends  zest  to  the  text. 

War,  Polities  and  Reconstruction.  Stormy  Days  in  Louisiana. 
By  Henry  Clay  Warmouth.  (New  York;  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1930.  Pp.  xvi,  285,  $3.60.) 

It  is  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  most  people  suddenly  to  learn 
that  there  is  still  with  us  a  live  Reconstruction  governor,  who  is 
so  active  mentally  and  otherwise  as  to  write  a  book  about  himself 
and  the  times  that  made  his  name  known.  But  this  is  the  case, 
in  the  person  of  ex-Govemor  Warmouth  of  Louisiana.  He  appar> 
ently  has  lost  none  of  the  fire  and  vituperation  of  his  youth,  for  he 
restrained  himself  for  less  than  three  lines  before  he  is  using  such 
expressions  as  “false  and  vicious  statements,”  and  by  the  time  he 
has  reached  the  third  paragraph  he  is  slashing  right  and  left  with 
“Lies,  unmitigated  lies,  notorious  and  malicious  lies.”  With  such  a 
beginning  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  is  considerable 
entertainment  to  be  found  in  this  book ;  and  with  a  proper  discount 
of  an  old  man’s  memory  and  a  bias  engendered  by  the  heat  of 
Reconstruction  and  not  yet  effaced,  there  is  withal  a  large  amount 
of  information.  The  book  flits  back  and  forth  from  the  first  to 
the  third  person,  but  it  is  rather  personal  and  intimate  throughout. 

The  stormy  days  in  Louisiana  appear  with  ample  force  in 
these  pages,  and  most  graphically  does  the  ex-govemor  cast  over 
the  horizon  the  sombre  black  clouds  of  negro  domination.  He 
explains  how  certain  negro  radicals  led  by  some  recently  self- 
imported  negroes  from  San  Domingo  sought  to  rivet  onto  Louisiana 
a  black  government — making  Louisiana  as  truly  a  negro  state  as 
was  Haiti.  Warmouth  did  not  favor  the  movement.  In  fact  he 
was  never  in  complete  control  of  the  Republican  party  in  Louisiana 
as  that  party  was  so  divided  in  its  scramble  over  the  spoils  that  it 
operated  at  times  in  as  many  as  three  rings. 

A  great  deal  of  the  complicated  political  history  of  Louisiana 
comes  out  in  these  pages,  and  the  position  that  Warmouth  assumes 
in  the  times  is  by  no  means  wholly  bad.  The  chief  value  of  the 
hook  rests  on  the  insight  it  gives  into  the  mind  of  one  of  the 
chief  actors,  and  in  the  fact  that  it  prints  numerous  documents 
concerning  the  Louisiana  Reconstruction  situation. 
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Owr  Timet,  The  United  States  1900-1925.  III.  Pre-War 
America.  By  Mark  Sullivan.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
1930.  Pp.  XX,  586.  $5.00.) 

In  this  third  volume  of  his  history  of  recent  United  States, 
Mark  Sullivan  continues  the  same  style  of  treatment  employed  in 
his  first  two  volumes.  He  feels  the  pulse  of  the  great  mass  of 
people,  the  American  nation,  by  re-reading  the  newspapers,  the 
magrazines,  and  other  ephemeral  publications  of  the  day,  and  by  call¬ 
ing  upon  his  memory  and  the  memory  of  his  contemporaries.  He 
still  employs  that  unusual  method  of  writing  history,  which  can  be 
used  to  advantage  only  in  history  that  has  not  become  too  old,  by 
sending  parts  of  his  manuscript  to  be  read  and  criticized  by  those 
who  were  most  prominently  concerned  with  the  events  described. 
But  it  seems  that  generally  Mr.  Sullivan  accepted  their  criticisms 
only  to  the  extent  of  publishing  in  footnotes  the  dissents  of  the 
experts  consulted. 

The  book  leads  the  generation  that  is  now  beginning  to  grow 
old,  back  into  the  life  and  atmosphere  which  though  only  a  decade 
or  two  gone,  now  seems  as  remote  as  the  Middle  Ages.  The  car¬ 
toons,  the  newspaper  advertisements,  contemporary  pictures,  the 
photographs  of  people  dressed  in  styles  correct  for  their  day  but 
now  appearing  absurd  and  clownish,  the  songs  the  people  sang  and 
how  the  composers  came  to  write  such  ones  as  “The  Rosary*’  and 
“The  End  of  a  Perfect  Day,’’  in  fact,  very  nearly  the  whole  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  recent  past  are  paraded  in  these  pages  before  one’s 
eye  and  mind. 

This  book  is  about  Roosevelt  more  than  any  other  character, 
since  the  time  covered  corresponds  rather  closely  with  the  period 
of  his  presidency.  Sullivan  was  intimately  associated  with  Roose- 
Velt  and  admired  him  much,  but,  perhaps,  not  too  much.  The  dis¬ 
tinguishing  title  of  this  book,  “Pre-War  America’’  is  somewhat 
misleading  since  the  story  is  brought  down  no  closer  the  Great 
World  War  than  the  year  1908. 

Thomas  Holley  Chivers,  Friend  of  Poe.  By  S.  Foster  Damon. 
(New  York  and  London:  Harper  &  Brothers  Publishers,  1930.  Pp. 
xxii,  305.  $5.) 

Although  this  book  is  not  strictly  a  history,  still  it  gives 
valuable  and  interesting  sidelights  on  the  times  of  the  rather  re¬ 
markable  character  with  which  it  deals.  Chivers  was  born  in 
Georgia  in  1809  and  died  there  in  1858.  He  had  a  strange  per¬ 
sonality,  which  bordered  on  the  wierd  and  the  occult  at  times.  He 
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reveled  in  all  the  pangs  and  sorrows  brought  forth  by  the  death 
of  friends  and  relatives.  He  early  had  a  disappointment  in  his  first 
marriage,  and  through  a  strange  whim  he  wandered  through  the 
wilds  of  the  Cherokee  Country  and  on  beyond  the  Mississippi  River. 
He  later  married  again  and  accumulated  a  sizeable  family  of 
children  only  to  lose  them  in  a  single  year. 

Chivers  has  long  had  a  sort  of  legendary,  hazy  fame,  kept 
alive  chiefiy  by  the  quarrel  that  arose  over  his  relations  with  Poe. 
He  and  Poe  were  great  friends,  and  after  the  death  of  the  latteri 
efforts  were  made  by  over-zealous  partisans  of  Poe  to  discredit 
Chivers.  The  whole  trouble  arose  over  the  question  of  which  had 
plagiarized  from  the  other.  Mr.  Damon  goes  into  the  whole  dis¬ 
pute  with  clearness  and  authority  and  without  malice  toward  either 
writer,  shows  that  the  metre  employed  by  Poe  in  the  “Raven”  had 
been  used  previously  by  Chivers.  The  author  also  points  out  that 
Chivers  showed  great  boldness  and  inventive  genius  in  departing 
from  the  fixed  forms  of  poetry  of  his  day.  The  book  is  well  worth 
while  both  as  a  literary  and  a  historical  work,  rescuing  from  much 
haze  a  remarkable  character,  whether  he  be  called  poet  or  not. 
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